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Any plan or tions of connecting 


method calculated to 
improve tele phone 
service is deserving 
the earnest consid- 

eration of operating men, and it is, there- 
surprising that the routine de- 
scribed in Mr. 
Simple Magneto Service Survey” (printed 
May 24 


attracted wide attention. 


fore, not 
Talmage’s paper on “A 
in TELEPHONY’S issue) has 
To increase the efficiency of service, and 


at the same time impress the company 


patrons with the idea that something 
definite and practical is being done to help 
them, accomplishes a two-fold purpose. 
Telephone men who have had practical 
experience with the Illinois procedure pre- 
dict that the time is not far distant when 
every magneto switchboard will be equipped 
with such a network as a standard test 
circuit. Use of the network circuit out- 
lined by Mr. Talmage, in making talking 
tests between the exchange and the sub- 
scribers’ instruments, locates the weak 
spots in the system and enables necessary 
corrections and repairs to be made without 


loss of time. 


* aK * 

all telephone men know, service 
Woull always be better if public users of 
the telephone were not so careless. This 
survey gives an ideal opportunity to edu- 
cate the subscribers how to use the tele- 
ph efficic tly, and to bring the matter 
te ir attention in a way that produces 
mo satisfiz tory results than usually fol- 
low a defini campaign along these lines. 


Ss important to note that the network 


1s und to 


Se valuable in testing rural 


SERVICE SURVEY PROVES POPULAR— 
CHASING THE MONOPOLIES 


stations as well as substations in a city 
area, as it is well known that better trans- 
mission is often rauch needed on farm lines 
to insure desirable service. 

Companies that are using the “talking 
tests” find that their subscribers are much 
interested in the procedure, and also that 
they feel gratified that such efforts are 
being made to improve their service. In 
several cases the local newspapers have 
described the plan and complimented the 
company for taking pains to give reliable 
and continuous service to the patrons. 
This, of course, cultivates good will for 


the company. 


In Illinois both the Bell and many of 
the Independent companies are adopting the 
plan explained by Mr. Talmage in _ his 
article, which, by the way. was awarded 
first prize in one division of TELEPHONY’s 
article contest. The Illinois Bell is said 
to be preparing to equip all its magneto 
exchange with this network, while the 
Illinois Central Telephone Co., the Stand- 
ard Telephone Co. and the Central Illinois 
Telephone Co. are among the larger units 
which are now using this plan of testing. 

The idea is also spreading to other states, 
and word comes that the Northwestern 
Bell is not only recommending this pro- 
cedure in its territory but is furnishing 
the. network to its connecting companies. 

It is most important to the Bell long 


lines division that the transmission condi- 


companies are main- 
tained at as high 
grade as_ possible. 
Self-interest, there- 
fore, should’ induce the Bell to encourage 
all plans having such an objective. 
Chasing Monopoly. 

“Monopoly has no dangers so long as it 
must earn profits in competition with the 
whole world of business,” says a financial 
writer in the Chicago Tribune. “It be- 
comes dangerous to the general welfare 
when it is government-operated and can 
make up its losses, when these occur, from 
taxes levied on businesses that are more 
efficient.” 

This is a sly argument against govern 
ment ownership and operation of business, 


What the 


writer was driving at in stating that mo- 


especially of public utilities. 


nopoly is no threat when it has competi 
tion may seem obscure, for evidently there 


can be no absolute monopoly 


when there 
is competition, but what he meant was that 
most so-called monopolies in these days 
have to hustle to keep out of the way of 
other activities which may take their place 
if prices are too high or if the service they 
render is not satisfactory 
x * 

lor instance, as he points out, the tele- 
phone in nearly all communities has a local 
monopoly, but it competes with the tele- 
graph, the air mail and also the ordinary 
postal 


service. The electric light utility 


is commonly regarded as a monopoly, but, 


he says, “it remains one even for lighting 


only while it furnishes light at a fair 


Coal gas, natural gas, vegetable 


price. 
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and even animal oils could be substituted 
if it were worth while. Industrial power 
can be derived in so many ways that every 
electrical utility company in the country has 
to keep its rates for such use on a com- 
petitive basis.” 

The 


that the meat packers are in competition 


argument is carried on to prove 


with other food producers, the milkman 
competes with the manufacturers of con- 
densed milk, and the oil companies are in 
competition with the producers of engine 
fuel in the form of natural gas and coal. 

The conclusion presented is that fear of 
monopoly is no longer justified because of 
the possibility of substitutions, and_ that, 
unless the concerns now filling the demand 
treat everybody right and give the public 
a square deal, they will lose their job and 
others will be given the business. 

* ca * * 
The 


enough, 


theory advanced is reasonable 


and it shows emphatically how 
deeply grounded is the American hatred 
of the idea of monopoly, and how strong 
is the conviction that there shall be oppor- 
tunity for the individual. Even the best 


of the so-called benevolent business con- 
cerns get chased out if they are suspected 
of bearing down on people to the extent 


of cramping the rank and file. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


Independent Telephone Association of 
Washington, Hood River, Ore., June 10 
and 11. 


Telephone Association of Vermont, 
Hotel Van Ness, Burlington, June 26 
and 27. 


Illinois Telephone Association, Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, November 12 
and 13. 








This 


throughout the 


disposition was plainly shown 


Washington hearings in 


connection with the federal communica- 


tions commission bill. It was made even 


more plain when the Wepartment of Jus- 


tice began suit against the radio patent 


pool under the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Additional evidence is furnished by pro- 
ceedings before the Senate committee 
which is investigating the patent situation 
in which it is alleged that the Bell sub- 
sound _ picture 


sidiaries manufacturing 


equipment are charging many millions 


more than Independent firms would ask, 
because of the monopoly due to patent 
ownership. 

Senator 


The pending bill fathered by 


Dill would make a patent unenforceable if 
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it were used to create a condition contrary 
to anti-trust laws. Action in this directio: 
is likely to be taken by Congress at it 
next session in the fall. 

Copper. 

Telephone men are always interested 
the price of copper which enters so large] 
into the equipment and materials they 
in their plants. .Compared to a year 
copper prices are low—around 13 cents 
and, with large surplus stocks in the hands 


held = that 


rise in the 


of producers, the opinion is 


there will be no substantial 


immediate future. 


Increase in copper production in new 


fields in Africa has had considerable effect 
on the general market. American copper 
interests are said to own a large part of 
the African 


properties. whose output is 


available for use in European countries, 
but the general condition of the world mar- 
ket indicates little prospect of an advance 
in prices. 
Several of the leading copper company 


Wall 


street, as dividends have been reduced and 


stocks have reached low marks in 


wages cut. Large users of copper are 
said to be in‘no hurry to increase their 
supplies at this time, as they are hopeful 
of more favorable quotations in view of 


general business conditions prevailing. 


Convention of New York Association 


Excellent Speakers on Interesting and Varied Subjects Feature Program of 
Annual Meeting of Up-State Telephone Association of New York—Fine Opera- 
tors’ Conference—Summary of Addresses and Discussions—Officers Re-elected 


The annual convention of the Up-State 
Telephone Association of New York has an 
established reputation 
convention to attend—and this year’s meet- 
ing proved to be no exception. It was held 
at the Seneca Hotel, Rochester, May 21, 
22 and 23, and was the ninth annual meet- 
ing of the present organization. The regis- 


for being a good 


tration was large, being approximately 550. 

The program this year was evidently of 
interest, for the sessions were un- 
usually well attended and the comments of 


great 


There was 
great variety in the program, and each sub- 


the speakers closely followed. 


ject discussed apparently was of great in- 
terest to many of those in the audience, 
judging by the interest exhibited. 

The recent enactment of legislation by 
which over 300 small telephone companies 
were placed under jurisdiction of the New 
York Public Service Commission, directed 
attention to those companies having a prop- 
erty value of $10,000 or less. The commis- 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


sion is developing plans for assuming the 
regulation of these companies and several 
members of its staff were present to talk 
with representatives of the companies. 
These were assured that the commission is 
not desirous of imposing any hardships 
upon the companies and that its require- 
ments would be simplified as much as pos- 
sible. It was predicted that the companies 
would benefit from being placed under the 
commission’s supervision. 

The directors were all re-elected at the 
Thursday morning session and later the di- 
rectors re-elected all the officers. 

The directors are: J. P. Boylan, Roches- 
ter; B. H. Brooks, Plattsburgh; F. D. 
Fancher, Middletown; H. W.. Fluhrer, 
Oneonta; G. G. W. Green, Johnstown; H. 
H. Griswold, Phelps; J. G. Ihmsen, AI- 
bany; H. P. McDonough, Newark; F. C. 
Saunders, Wellsville; W. A. Seely, Nor- 
wich, and J. H. Wright, Jamestown. 


The officers who were reelected are: 


J. G. Ihmsen, president and general man- 
ager, Albany; G. G. W. Green, secretary, 
Johnstown; Chas. M. Beattie, 
Rochester, and F. J. Brookman, assistant 


treasurer, 


secretary, Rochester. 

The New York convention has always 
combined the social with the business side 
of this meeting by having noon luncheons 
In this way those 
attending are afforded an opportunity for 


during the convention. 


extending their acquaintance among others 
at the convention. 
were well attended and were followed by 
speakers on subjects of general interest. 


These noon luncheons 


On Wednesday evening the convention 
attendants were guests of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. at two of 
Rochester’s motion picture theaters. That 
company also was host at a luncheon 0? 
Friday at its new manufacturing plant. 

The traffic or operators’ conference was 
unusually well attended this year, «bout 
200 different operators being present. 














was 
hout 
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Evidently much benetit was derived 
from the different discussions, for many 
questions were asked relative to operating 
matters. 

There was a -good attendance at the 
opening luncheon Wednesday noon, about 
150 being served. Presi- 
dent J. G. Ihmsen introduced Isaac Ad- 
ier, vice-mayor of Rochester. 


Following it, 


In present- 
ing him Mr. Ihmsen stated that Mr. Ad- 
ler was no stranger for he had greeted the 
telephone people on two former occasions. 

Mr. Adler welcomed the convention on 
behalf of the city and was followed by 
Gilbert J. C. McCurdy who extended a 
hearty welcome on behalf of the com- 
mercial interests of the city. 

After a brief intermission, the after- 
noon session was formally 
Ihmsen who in the course of 
his remarks called attention to the different 
program features. He particularly stressed 


opened by 
President 


the advantages of association membership 
for small companies which have just been 
placed under commission jurisdiction. 

In the remarks Mr. 
Ihmsen told of the condition of the in- 
dustry in the state and of the work the 
association is doing. 


course ¢ f his 


Among other things 
he said: 
Report of General Manager. 

“Progress in the telephone industry 
throughout New York state during the 
past year as reported December 1, 1929, 
was generally satisfactory to your associa- 
tion members. 

The census of subscriber stations is tak- 
en as of July 1 each year, and on that date 
1929 shows 285,105 telephones in opera- 
tion by locally-operated telephone com- 
panies. 

The total properties that 
changed ownership during the year was 
15, operating a total of 3,834 stations. 
Before the New York Public 
Commission there was a total of 30 rate 
revisions, 14 capitalization cases, 11 com- 
plaints against service, three against rates 
and three petitions for acquisition of 
franchises, between January 1, 1929 and 
May 1, 1930. 

The jurisdiction of the commission was 
extended over 15 additional telephone com- 
panies during the same _ period. 


number of 


Service 


Your association has rendered individual 
service to a large number of small com- 
anies during the past season, relating to 


natters in departments of the state, and 
nds its relations with members cordial. 
The attendance at telephone meetings 
‘ring the year was 1,092, an increase of 


6. There was a notable increase in the 


imber of small companies represented 
d in the number of representatives from 
mpanies which district 
‘etings. 

The largest attendance was 149 at Ma- 
e and the smallest 41 at Elmira. It 
ms to make no difference whether the 
etings are large or small in point of 


attended the 


endance, the results are equally gratify- 
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ing. The small companies are becoming 
more appreciative of the benefits derived 
from the association, so that there is now 
less difficulty in attracting them to our 
meetings. 

The operators’ conference is still the 
leading feature of the meetings, and pro- 
ductive of excellent results. The average 
number of operators present was about 
42 per cent of the entire attendance. 

The department set up by the New York 
Telephone Co. for the purpose of making 

















President and General Manager J. G. Ihm- 

sen in His Annual Address Reported Con- 

ditions in the State and the Progress of the 
Association’s Activities. 


inspections and recommendations to con- 
necting companies with a view of improv- 
ing plant, traffic and commercial conditions 
has just passed through its first vear and 
made an enviable record. 

Your association cooperated to the fullest 
extent with the representatives of the New 
York Telephone Co. in charge of this work 
Through the medium of our district meet- 
ings, Messrs. Talcott, Moran and Fuller, 
in charge of plant, traffic and commercial, 
respectively, found it possible to explain 
their object, method of procedure and re- 
sults which they hoped to accomplish, to 
large numbers of connecting company peo- 
ple. 

Their proposition was practically with- 
out cost to the connecting companies and 
was obviously so fair and generous that 
it was generally accepted, with such bene- 
ficial and satisfactory results that this as- 
sociation and its members are indebted to 
the New York Telephone Co. and especial- 
ly its connecting company department, for 
the attention and assistance given us. 

A change in the public service commis- 
sion law of vital importance to the small 
telephone companies is reported in Senate 
Bill 1640 entitled, ‘An act to amend the 
public service commission law, in relation 
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to jurisdiction of the commission with re 
spect to telephone companies of less than 
$10,000 property value operating for prof 
it.’ 

Heretofore telephone companies with 
less than $10,000 property value were ex 
empt from commission jurisdiction. This 
act eliminates the exception and brings 
every company, corporation and_ person 
operating or managing any telephone lines 
or part of telephone line, furnishing tele 
phone service for hire, under the jurisdic 
tion of the commission, excepting purely 
mutual companies. The act was signe 
by the governor April 29 and became ef- 
fective immediately. 

Between 150 and 160 small telephone 
companies exclusive of switching service 
lines will be affected by the act, and your 
association can, and will be of considerable 
benefit to those companies, and also to the 
commission in the work of establishing the 
small companies in their relationship with 
the commission.” 

Intensely interesting was the address of 


Frank P. Lawrence, general plant man- 


ager, New York Telephone Co. Albany, 
on the subject “Various Phases of Plant 
Maintenance.” His remarks were illus- 


trated with charts giving details of 


analyses of various parts of the mainte 
nance jobs. 

Some Phases of Plant Maintenance. 

“Maintenance may be considered as of 
two kinds—corective and preventive,” said 
Mr. Lawrence. “Corrective maintenance, 
as the name implies, is that work required 
to repair or restore to normal a plant that 
ceases to function, or that performs un 
satisfactorily. In other words, it ¢s work 
done after a fault develops. 

“Until believe that it 
would be safe to say that most of our ef- 


recent years | 


forts along maintenance lines has been of 
the corrective nature. The quality of this 
work has been improved due to better 
supervision and 


methods of 


training, and devising 
interest on the 
part of the workman to do a better job. 


From the 


stimulating 


subscriber’s viewpoint the 


greatest improvement in our corrective 
maintenance work has been the shorten- 


ing in the time it takes t 


» clear trouble > 


the reduction in the number of so-called 
repeaters or recurring complaints and the 
elimination of the carried-over troubles. 
Considerable improvement has also been 
made in the contacts between the subscri- 
ber and the test desk man or the repair 
clerk. 

While we have made progress along the 
lines of corrective maintenance, probably) 
the greatest improvements have come from 
preventive maintenance. As you all know, 
preventive maintenance is that maintenance 
work done on the plant to keep troubles 
from developing to the point where they 
affect service. It is the ‘ounce of preven- 
tion’ that is worth more than the 
of cure.’ 


‘pound 


In past years most of our maintenance 
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money has been paid out for the cure, or 
corrective maintenance, but in recent years 
this is not true. We used to spend at 
least 60 per cent for corrective mainte- 
nance, and 40 per cent for preventive work, 
whereas now these figures are reversed. 
That this change in policy was wise is 
cemonstrated by the fact that maintenance 
cost per equivalent plant unit has decreased 
and quality has improved, resulting in 
fewer subscriber’s complaints. 

In the smaller exchanges where local 
battery is used, and particularly on rural 
lines, one of the most annoying sources of 
trouble is batteries. Recently a local bat- 
tery testing arrangement has been develop- 
ed that enables the wire chief to test bat- 
teries from the central office. The test 
was designed primarily to detect deteri- 
orated batteries, but it will also detect de- 
fective transmitters and other plant de- 
fects which cause transmission losses. 

The apparatus consists of a key equip- 
ped with a 20-decibel pad inserted in the 
line of the magneto telephone, or in the 
cord. circuit of the test desk. To make 
the test the station is called and during 
the conversation with the subscriber a 
key is thrown inserting the 20-d. b. pad in 
the line. Transmission is satisfactory if 
the tester and subscriber can carry on a 
conversation in a normal tone of voice, 
without repeating, while the 20-d.b. pad is 
in the circuit. 

The tester should be sure that the cus- 
tomer is talking directly into the transmit- 
ter and that he himself is using the tele- 
phone properly. If the conversation is un- 
satisfactory, he should again make sure 
that the subscriber is talking directly in- 
tc the mouthpiece and repeat the test. 

Where the test indicates faulty trans- 
mission a complete inspection of the line 
and station equipment should be made to 
climinate those sources of trouble other 
than weak batteries that could cause poor 
transmission. Of course, the batteries will 
be tested and replaced if necessary while 
at the station. Being assured that the line 
is in good condition, any subsequent test 
showing poor transmission would indicate 
weak batteries.” 

An interesting part of Mr. Lawrence’s 
address was the presentation of phono- 
graph records illustrating how the repair 
service clerk and the test desk clerk can 
improve their contacts with the public to 
create good will instead of ill will for the 
company. Mr. Lawrence’s complete ad- 
dress with the charts will appear in a 
iuture issue of TELEPHONY. 

Small Dial Exchanges. 

“The Place of the Small Dial Exchange 
in the Complete Communication System,” 
was a subject presented by L. L. Ruggles, 
Automatic Electric Inc., Chicago, in the 
concluding address of the session. Mr. Rug- 
gles referred to two rather notable de- 
velopments of the past five years, which 
seem to have progressed side by side. One 
is the rapidly advancing program of toll 
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service development, and the other the 
growing use in small exchanges of those 
types of equipment which eliminate the 
necessity for constant attendance. 

Dialing of toll calls, the speaker stated, 
promises to be a prominent feature in 
making of toll connections no matter how 
great the distance or the number of links. 
If this assumption is correct then the 
equipment and methods adopted for the 
small exchange must be of such a nature 
as to be capable of fitting in with the 
whole toll system. 

The speaker then discussed the require- 
ments of complete telephone service and 
showed how they are met in groups of 
small automatic exchanges with a common 
center which is the toll switching exchange 
for the group. Mr. Ruggles’ paper which 
gives a number of suggestions for small 
exchange operation will be published in 
full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

Second Day’s Morning Session. 

The Thursday morning program was of 
interest to both large and small companies 
alike because of the varied subjects of the 
speakers. 

F. B. MacKinnon, Chicago, president 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, in his address on “Na- 
tional Affairs’ sounded a note of caution 
against the neglect of exchange business 
and rates on account of expectation of 
greater toll profits. He commented on the 
stock crash last fall and the causes that 
are responsible for it. 

Last year’s unusual toll business was very 
largely due to the active stock market. 
Without that activity in the stock market 
and with the general recession of business, 
there was a drop of about $5,000,000 in 
gross tolls in the first three months of this 
year as compared with the same months of 
last year. 

This raises a question as to whether toll 
business may not be built up to the point 
where it is dangerous to the individual 
company in view of ‘a possible sudden 
slump, or business fluctuation, which will 
cause a diminishing toll return. Exchange 
business always has been stable and _ not 
subject to fluctuation. “Let us not permit 
the telephone business to become less stable 
than it was before this large toll business 
became such an important factor,” said he. 

The 15,000 Independent exchanges are a 
great factor in the toll business, and the 
large companies naturally expect the small- 
er ones to maintain and expand their 
plants to keep up with the toll business. 

“While the whole country is pausing to 
get its breath,” said Mr. McKinnon, “the 
telephone companies should consider along 
what line it is safest for them to proceed. 
I do not believe that we have reached a 
point where there should be any stopping 
of toll development. 

“Tt is said that men do their best think- 
ing when they are forced to pause to get 
their breath by periods of economic slow- 
ing-up of business. They then consider 
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what should be done in normal times. 
There is plenty of money in the country 
and people are fairly safe in their invest- 
ments and business is continuing to ride on 
but not at as high a speed as before.” 

Mr. MacKinnon stated that he is an 
optimist on the whole situation but thought 
that some companies were inclined to rel) 
too much on possible toll profits to the 
detriment of their exchange business and 
exchange rates. 

No doubt some companies are very much 
lacking in toll facilities and should install 
extensions of them. Some companies hav- 
ing but little invested in toll plant are 
counting on large returns as part of their 
compensation for handling toll business 
and are inclined to neglect their own ex- 
change rates. “Now,” he said, “is the time 
to consider these conditions more care 
fully and sanely.” 

The small rural exchange—not the ser- 
vice stations, but the individually-owned 
exchanges—is a serious problem, Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon stated. The majority of these 
exchanges are not in good operating con- 
dition, being run down through inability 
to finance improvements. And _ that is 
one reason for sales to syndicates—the 
owner wanted to “get out from under.” 








The syndicates have likewise found the 
small exchange a real problem. 

“There must be some method devised,” 
declared the sneaker, “for financing the 
small exchange owner so he can hold up 
his end of the toll line. In this period of 
rest, let us take time to think about the 
small exchange, and | hope that this year 
something will be worked out. Jf anv 
of you have thoughts on this problem of 
getting the individual owner of the small 
exchange back on his feet, let us have 
them.” 

Organization Within Industry. 

J. Warren Safford, Troy, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
\ssociation gave an interesting presenta- 
tion of “The Value of Organization 
Within the Telephone Industry.” 

Mr. Safford pointed out that in mat- 
ters of national and state-wide concern a 
telephone corporation is in danger ever) 
moment. 

Legislative and economic 
cause it incalculable grief and expense, 
and cost its stockholders heavily. As a 
unit in a progressive, organized telephone 
group, however, every interest and ever) 


storms can 


company in the entire telephone industr) 
is in shape to devote its undivided atten- 
tion to the operating end of the business, 
the earning of dividends and the improv: 
ment of service, only turning on the d 
fensive or offensive when such organized 
effort becomes necessary. 

The many benefits brought about by 01 
ganizations were clearly stated by Mr. Sai 
ford, who declared that “through organ: 
zation we have learned that there is an 
ar ower to every problem.” 

“Take an active interest in association 
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“You will find a keen 
interest and much personal profit in main- 
taining a close identity with the associa- 
tion and with the outstanding leaders in 
your field.” 

Mr. Safford’s address will be published 
in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

Accounting for Small Companies. 

The last speaker at the morning’s session 
was Walter J. Fitzpatrick, chief of the ac- 
counting division, New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission, Albany. Mr. Fitzpatrick 
confined his talk to the accounting pro- 
visions of the new law that places com- 
panies having a property value of less than 
$10,000 and operated for profit, under the 
jurisdiction of the commission. He as- 
sured the representatives of the smaller 
companies thus coming under the commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction, that they need have no 
great fear of the commission. 


work,” he urged. 


The law provides for the keeping of a 
simplified system of accounts and the ren- 
dering to the commission of annual reports. 
The uniformity in accounting thus author- 
ized provides means for a company to 
ascertain whether it is operating at a profit 
or a loss, and by ‘comparison with the 
operations of similar companies to obtain 
a knowledge of the causes of variation in 
the cost of operation. 

“The keeping of records,” said Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, “is vital in the matter of an 
application for the issuance of securities, 
for according to the law securities can only 
be issued for certain capital purposes which 
must be represented by vouchers showing 
actual cost thereof. Under the term of 
securities, I would include stock, bonds and 
notes.” 

“Another reason for the necessity of 
systematic financial records,” he continued, 
“is that a company must be in a position 
to show its investment in operating equip- 
ment and what it costs to operate its plant. 
Telephone companies are required, and this 
will be true of the new group over which 
jurisdiction has recently been established, 
to file schedules of rates. The commission 
has power to suspend these rates and may 
upon its own motion at any time investi- 
gate the reasonableness of rates, but ad- 
vance approval is not required when a 
company feels that existing rates should be 
adjusted either upward or downward. 

“The commission also has jurisdiction 
over the service rendered by telephone com- 
panies and may upon complaint require 
such changes in operating equipment and 
the adequacy of service as circumstances 
rejuire. For this purpose inspectors are 
en:ployed by the commission whose inten- 
tious are not merely to criticize but to as- 
sis’ in promoting a standard of service 
iroughout the state.” 

he speaker stated that for recording the 
Various financial transactions, a company 
should keep at least a journal, a cash book, 
an’ a general ledger, and these could be 
supplemented by a card index for sub- 
scr.bers or other convenient record. Cor- 
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Rebert C. Zuppke’s Definition for 
a Man of Genius. 


A genius is a man of talent who has 
the tremendous vitality and enthusiasm 
to drudge, drudge and drudge more 
than the other fellow. For instance, if 
Paderewski practices ten hours a day 
as against another genius who only 
practices four hours a day, in the 
course of soc many years just see how 
much more Paderewski will have prac- 
ticed, and therefore have given himself 
the opportunity to develop to his high- 
est degree.—Robert C. Zuppke of the 
University of Illinois before the Execu- 
tives’ Club of Chicago. 








porations also would require a minute book 
for recording minute meetings of the di- 
rectors, and a stock book. books 
are no more than those which would be re- 


These 


quired in any business if the proprietors 
are to be in a position to know the trend 
of their affairs and to make income and 
other tax returns. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick then briefly outlined the 
accounts which would seem to be essential 
for a small telephone company, and he 
briefly discussed each of the accounts, The 
actual number of accounts to be kept, he 
said, probably will not exceed 35 or 40, 
exclusive of the individual with 
subscribers and the accounts with concerns 


accounts 


from which materials and. supplies are 
purchased or persons who are employed in 
the operation of a plant. 

He emphasized that a clear distinction 
should be kept between expenditures for 
maintenance and repairs, and expenditures 
for actual additions to the plant. The for- 
mer should be charged to subdivisions of 
operating expense, while the latter should 
be added to the investment in plant and 
equipment. 

In closing, Mr. Fitzpatrick briefly out- 
lined the information which it is probable 
will be asked for in the financial report 
that the companies will be required to 
make covering their operations during the 
year 1930. The report blanks will probably 
be sent out to the companies the latter part 
of this year. 

As considerable interest was manifested 
in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s remarks, arrangements 
were made by President Ihmsen, for a con- 
ference of representatives of small com- 
panies with Mr. Fitzpatrick. At this meet- 
ing a number of individual questions were 
answered and information given on various 
matters of accounting. 

President Ihmsen before adjourning the 
morning called upon H. W. 
Fluhrer, of Oneonta, for the report of the 
nominating committee. In presenting the 
report Mr. Fluhrer stated that the com- 
mittee recommended the 


session 


reelection of all 


the old directors. There being no other 
suggestions from the floor, the nomina- 
tions were declared closed and a motion 
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was adopted accepting the report and de- 
claring the nominees elected. Their names 
have previously been given. 
Telephones and State Forestry. 

About 200 attended the 
eon on Thursday noon at which William G. 
Howard, superintendent of the New York 
Forest Albany, 


persons lunch- 


Conservation Commission, 
was the speaker. 


he 


Taking as his subject, “Relation of t 
Telephone to State Forestry,” Mr. Howard 
declared that telephone men and foresters 
that 


closely related. Effective forest fire contro] 


realize these two activities are very 
is fundamental in carrying out any effec- 
tive state forest policies and the telephone 
is indispensable in forest fire control work. 

“There 
Mr. Howard, “as to the necessity of means 


can be no argument,” declared 
of prompt communication between mem- 
bers of the fire protection force; and the 
telephone has proved to be the best means 
thus far in spite of numerous experiments 
with heliograph, radio and other signaling 
systems. 

“Another bond which links together the 
telephone business and forestry is the im- 
perative need of the telephone companies 
for large supplies of timber for telephone 
poles, cross ties, brackets and wood in va- 
rious other forms. It is the foresters’ job 
to produce these timber supplies, and on 
that 
vitally interested in the success with which 


account the telephne industry is 
that work is carried out.” 

A third factor mentioned by the speaker 
is that all state forests have a real value 
and perform a distinct function in provid- 
The 
development of these areas, particularly in 


ing recreation areas for the public. 


a state having such a large forest preserve 
as New York, attracts large numbers of 


tourists and vacationists, which means a 


material increase in the telephone business. 
The 


esting outline of 


speaker then gave a most inter- 
the development of the 
fire This 
was first inaugurated in the year 1909 and 


present forest control system. 
is practically dependent upon the telephone 
for its successful operation. 

“That this system of forest fire control 
has been effective,” said Mr. Howard, “is 
shown by the figures which have been col- 
The 
area burned each year in the Adirondacks 
Catskills 
tenth of what it was 20 years ago. 


lected over a period of many years. 


reduced to one- 
The 


protection 


and has been 


percentage of the area under 
burned over during the last year or two 
has been only 1/50th of 1 per cent, which is 
that the 


has been reduced to an insurable risk.” 


an indication forest fire hazard 

The speaker then took up the subject of 
reforestation and told what has been done 
in New York state along this line and what 
the plans for the future are. In addition to 
its activities in reforestation, the forest 
conservation commission for 10 years has 
been working on a program for the de- 
velopment for the recreational facilities of 


the Forest to af- 


Preserves, with a view 
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fording the public opportunities for enjoy- 
ing this area without spoiling the wilder- 
ness by too extensive park development. 

What has been done in this period was 
then briefly outlined by Mr. Howard in his 
closing remarks, as indicating that this 
work also develops more telephone busi- 
ness. 

Plant Matters Discussed. 

Very interesting was the illustrated ad- 
dress on “Destructive Force of Ice” by 
Robert M. Bruce, plant superintendent of 
Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester. 
Mr. Bruce specifically confined his address 
to a description of the ice storms which 
occurred in the month of December, 1929. 

The first storm started December 7 and 
put 2,500 subscriber stations within the 
territory served by the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. out of service. A second storm 
on December 17 and 18 added 9,000 sta- 
tions and 300 toll lines. 

The first storm formed ice on every- 
thing exposed. In some cases ice 1% 
inches in diameter, weighing over a pound 
to a foot, brought poles and wires down 
in the company’s western and northern 
territory. A cold wave between the two 
storms retained the ice on the wires and 
the second storm increased the glaze to as 
much as 134 inches. 

The second storm was followed by a 30- 
mile gale on December 20, which continued 
for several days, and it was not until De- 
cember 25 and 26 that the temperature 
rose sufficiently to free the wires and poles 
of their load. By that time all the dam- 
age that could be done had occurred and 
the Rochester company was confronted 
with a tremendous reconstruction job, Al- 
together 99 cars of material were required 
for the work. 

Mr. Bruce told how service was restored 
and the plan of reconstruction followed. 
Help was obtained from outside the storm- 
affected area, and from the period of Jan- 
uary 1 to February 6 an average of 100 
poles per day was placed. 

In concluding his address, Mr. Bruce in- 
dicated some of the lessons which could 
be drawn from this experience. . His paper 
will be published in a future issue. 

Although the subject of “Plant Account- 
ing’ is not usually considered an interest- 
ing subject by most telephone people, the 
manner in which F. A. Burger, vice-presi- 
dent and general auditor, Wayne Telephone 
Co., Newark, presented this subject held 
the close attention of everyone. 

He humanized his subject so well that 
the managers and plant men present saw 
accounting in a new light and displayed a 
great deal of interest in all that Mr. 
Burger had to say. 

Mr. Burger declared that “adequate plant 
accounting is absolutely necessary in order 
to comply with regulatory requirements. 
Adequate plant accounting is absolutely 
for the continuous, successful 
operation of a telephone company.” 


necessary 


“In order to obtain adequate plant ac- 
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counting,” Mr. Burger said, “first determine 
the exact requirements to be met. Second, 
provide a suitable routine and provide such 
forms as are necessary. Third, get the 
plant department completely sold on the 
importance of its end of the job.” 

The speaker discussed all of these re- 
quirements in some detail. His paper will 
be published in a future issue. 

Ward E. Hinman, telephone engineer of 
the New York Public Service Commission, 
was called upon by President Ihmsen and 
briefly commented upon the control to be 
exercised by the connnission over the smal! 
companies having a property value of $10.- 
000 or less. 

The Annual Banquet. 

The annual banquet of the association 
was attended by about 450 persons who 
heard an excellent address by Dr. Meyer 
president of First National 
Bank, Rochester, on the subject “Mergers 
and Public Utilities.” 

Dr. Jacobstein highly complimented the 
Rochester Telephone Corp on its service. 


Jacobstein, 


He had made quite a study of the com- 
pany records and was well informed rela- 
tive to the local company and the tele- 
phone situation in general. 

The speaker, who served three terms in 
Congress, declared that in the next 10 to 
15 years the matter of public relations of 
utilities will become most important. The 
telephone business,- he declared, is based 
on good-will, and he expressed the hope 
that nothing will happen within the next 
10 or 15 years to alienate that good-will. 

He referred to the mergers in all lines 
of business and sounded a note of warning 
that there is a feeling that mergers will 
be scrutinized as affecting public utilities. 

“T hope,” said Dr. Jacobstein, “that 
American fair play will continue to be the 
spirit in which this marvelous business con- 
tinues to serve the public. My experience 
in public life gives me the conviction that 
the public can be trusted to be fair and 
deal fairly with public utilities if these 
utilities play fair with them. 

“Local communities that support a public 
utility like a telephone company for per- 
haps a generation, are entitled to deepest 
consideration whenever that local utility 
sells out to a large combine. I hope that 
the telephone business will not follow the 
path taken by some of the other public 
utilities.” 

“The telephone companies have a man- 
agement loyal to the communities they 
serve,” he continued. “We bankers are ad- 
vising people to invest in telephone stock.” 

Predicting that no legislation will be en- 
acted that will damage telephone com- 
panies, the speaker said: “With all the 
subscribers depending on you for service 
and your stockholders, you have behind 
you a constituency to head off the dema- 
gogues should they threaten.” 

“The telephone business is distinctly an 
American product invented and developed 
by American genius,” said Dr. Jacobstein. 
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“T have yet to discover a single important 
device or piece of telephone. equipment that 
is not American. The railroad came from 
England, the radio from Italy, but the tele- 
phone from America.” 

“I cannot conceive of life without the 
telephone,” said he. “Whether television 
comes or not, I cannot imagine life without 
the telephone; it enters into every fibre of 
life.” 

Dr. Jacobstein in closing his most inter 
esting address, eulogized the telephone peo- 
ple and the business. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Jacobstein’s 
address, the floor was cleared of the tables 
and chairs and dancing was enjoyed for 
several hours. 

The concluding session on Friday morn- 
ing developed into one of the best of the 
convention. There was an excellent attend- 
ance and great interest was manifested in 
the two discussions presented. 

Final Convention Session. 

The first address was on ‘Furnishing 
Modern Telephone Service to a Small 
Community at a Profit,” by E. R. Ston 
aker, consulting traffic engineer, Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., and Roches- 
ter Telephone Corp. 

Mr. Stonaker urged real selling of tele- 
phone service, pointing out that in cities 
of over 50,000 population, the telephone de- 
velopment is 21.8 per cent while in cities 
of less than 50,000 population, the develop- 
ment is 12.6 per cent. And the Independent 
telephone group operates for the most part 
in the smaller communities. 

“T believe that common battery telephone 
service,” said he, “has become a necessity 
as compared with magneto service which 
gives service sometimes, but just as often 
does not. 

“Why not apply to the selling of tele- 
phone service the same fundamental mer- 
chandising principles as were applied to 
the automobile and other businesses which 
have had to sell to meet production, rather 
than simply to meet demand? 

“Why not, first, create a demand and a 
willingness to pay for this higher grade of 
service through an educational campaign 
carried on by means of publicity and ad- 
vertising ; second, improve your inside and 
outside plant to a point where you are in 
a position to render this higher grade of 
service; and third, increase your rates pro- 
portionately so as to give a proper return 
on your increased investment and create a 
reserve and surplus account out of what is 
now, if correct accounting methods are 
used, a deficit ?” 

Mr. Stonaker gave figures relative 
installation cost of common battery equ'p- 
ment and its operation as compared with 
magneto equipment, indicating that com- 
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mon battery service is more advantageous 
both for the company and the community 
it serves. 

An extended discussion followed \'r. 
Stonaker’s address indicating there is 4 
number of New York managers who «re 
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considering the matter of new equipment. 
The discussion finally resolved into a sort 
of-round table with Mr. Stonaker at the 
center to answer questions. 

H. H. Griswold, of Clifton Springs, was 
called to the platform and sworn in as a 
witness for the defense as represented by 
Mr. Stonaker. Mr. Griswold told of the 
conversion to common battery of his ex- 
change and answered a great many ques- 
tions. 

G. G. W. Green of Johnstown and E, L. 
Sproul of Dundee testified as to the value 
of common battery service in small ex- 
changes. -\ great many questions were 
asked by various ones, indicating that a 
live subject had been brought up and that 
facts and information were desired. 

“Accident Prevention Responsibility” 
was the subject presented by Frank E. 
Lawn, plant personnel supervisor of the 
Rochester Lawn 
was an effective speaker and made a deep 
impression upon those hearing him. 


Telephone Corp. Mr. 


To show the responsibility for accidents 
he divided the company into three groups 
—management, supervisory, and workers. 
He described a pole falling with a lineman 
on it and the injuries that resulted to the 
lineman. He then analyzed the responsi- 
bility for it. 

The management is charged with pro- 
viding safe equipment and acquainting su- 
pervisors with conditions confronting them. 
There was nothing found to indicate that 
the management was responsible for the 
accident. 

As to the supervisory group, it was 
found that the pole was shaky in the 
ground, and the foreman had not called 
attention to that particular condition, al- 
though general instructions had been 
given. 

The worker said that he shook the pole 
when he was about halfway up on it and 
that no weakness was observed. 

“From the facts,” Mr. Lawn stated, “it 
looks as though the foreman and_ the 
Workman are equally liable.” 

Mr. Lawn then gave an outline of the 
procedure to prevent such accidents in the 
future, after which he discussed first aid 
training. The records show that there are 
few accidents when first aid training are 
given. 

'o illustrate the value of first aid, Mr. 
Lawn cited a case where a lineman saved 
the life of a fellow lineman who, while 
Standing on the ground had taken hold of 
live wires. The lineman on the pole, who 
had taken first aid training, descended, put 
on rubber gloves, pulled the charged wires 
irom his fellow worker’s hands. For 25 
minutes he applied artificial respiration and 
wa. successful in restoring breathing, liter- 
ally bringing him back to life. During 
thi. entire time no one passed on the high- 
Wwa:. If the lineman had not known what 

the man’s life would have been sac- 
d. 
llowing Mr. Lawn’s forceful and in- 
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President Ihmsen de- 
clared the convention adjourned. 


teresting address, 


At the conclusion of the convention ses- 
sion, automobiles conveyed about 150 of 
the convention attendants to the plant of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone M fg. Co. 
Luncheon was served in the dining room 
At its conclusion, Sec- 
retary Wesley M. Angle, of the Stromberg- 


of the new plant. 


Carlson company, extended a hearty wel- 
come to the telephone people and told how 
the company’s new plant is well adapted 
for manufacturing not only 
equipment but also radio sets. 


telephone 


The entire party with group conductors 
then made a tour of inspection of the new 
plant. Here they saw telephones, switch- 
boards of yarious kinds, radio sets, and the 
various items of telephone and radio equip- 
ment, all in the process of manufacture. 

The new plant is equipped with new ma- 
chinery of all kinds, designed and built 
especially for performing particular oper- 
ations involved in the production of the 
many parts of telephone and radio equip- 
ment and apparatus. 

The visitors were greatly impressed with 
the complete equipment of the plant for 
handling all of the experimental laboratory 
work and manufacturing and testing proc- 
esses in connection with the production of 
Stromberg-Carlson quality equipment 
The increasing business of the company 
was evident to all of the visitors as they 
noted that every piece of machinery in the 
plant was in productive operation, and that 
some of it was being operated day and 
night. 


Senate Dial Telephone Order 
Brings Press Ridicule. 

The recent action of the Senate in order- 
ing dial telephones removed from its wing 
of the Capitol in Washington, D. C., seems 
not to have been taken very seriously by 
Com- 
ments by various papers indicate a_ belief 


the editorial section of the press. 


that congressional intelligence is running 
true to form with respect to its receptive 
capacity for new and useful ideas. 

The subject was brought up _ initially 
through the action of Senator Carter Glass 
(Dem., Va.) in introducing a_ resolution 
ordering all dial telephones taken out of 
Senate quarters on the basis that he ob- 
jected to being “transformed into one of 
the employes of the telephone company 
without compensation.” 

Typically caustic was the comment of 
the Chicago Tribune, which read in part: 
“As the dial telephone mechanism is famil- 
iar to use here, it is required of the citizen 
using it that he know his letters and his 
numbers. With that literacy, he can take 
off the tirst three letters in the name of 
a telephone exchange. 

“He also is required to know the ex- 
change and the number with which he 
wishes a connection. Then he is called upon 
to insert his finger or a pencil, a fountain 
pen, gold toothpick, knife point, scissors 


blade or any other small, suitable instru- 
ment—a drill if he is a dentist, the handle 
of a paint brush if he is an artist, or a 
corkscrew if he is a congressman—and 
whirl the dial around. 

“The Conscript Fathers in the Senate at 
Washington are ordering the blank dials 
out because Senator Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia can't work the abominable things, 
nor can the other Fathers . . . .It will 
probably be all for the best. If a senator 
knows how to use the telephone, he’s likely 
to be before an investigating committee, 
and the man on the other end of the wire 
will be in luck to stay out of jail.” 

The High Point (N. C.) 
takes the news rather more seriously. This 
is natural, because High Point has had 


Enterprise 


dial telephone service for about ten years, 
and its papers are in a position to speak 
authoritatively when it comes to public 
opinion of dial service. The Enterprise 
states : 

“This decree comes from the Senate 
after the leadership in the telephone field 
apparently has reached the conclusion that 
the dial system is an improvement which 
must be adopted universally and as fast 
as financial circumstances will permit. It 
is against the experience of ordinarily 
alert, run-of-the-mine business men and 
others that the Senate moves.” 

Will Rogers sums up the situation in his 
customary whimsical manner. He says: 

“We tinally got the real low-down on 
the intelligence of the Senate. The Capitol 
building put in dial telephones, and out of 
96 members only two knew enough to 
work ‘em: and both these members were 
men who had been defeated at the last 
election, showing they knew entirely too 
much to be in there.” 

An inquiry addressed to the manager of 
a large telephone company operating dial 
equipment brought the following signifi- 
cant reply: 

“It did seem strange that members of 
the Senate body should be unable to use 
dial telephones, while department store 
clerks, housewives, mechanics and stenog- 
raphers are capable of doing so not only 
without trouble, but also in most cases 
with a certain amount of pride and pleas- 
ure. 

“But then it occurred to me that the 
ordinary run of people are not burdened 
with that particular order of intelligence 
which seems to be essential to the makeup 
of a senator. Really, the situation is too 
absurd for further comment.” 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, May 26: 
electrolytic spot and future, l3c. Iron 


Copper—Quiet : 


Quiet; No. 2 f.o.b. eastern Pennsylvania, 
$1819; Buffalo, $1616.50; 
$124.14. Tin—Steady; spot and nearby, 
$31.75: future, $32. Lead—Quiet: spot 
New York, 5.50c; East St. Louis, 5.40c. 
Zinc—Quiet; East St. Louis spot and fu- 
ture, 4.65c. 


Alabama, 


7.37¢. 


Antimony 








Telephony and the Vibrations of Sound 


Here Is Presented Part II from the Chapters on Sound in the Forthcoming New 
Volume, ‘“Telephone Theory and Practice,’ Parts of Which Are Being Given 
Advance Publication in ‘“Telephony’’—Discussion of Harmonic Wave Motion 


Simple harmonic motion lies at the root 
of the whole subject of sound vibration. 
It is the simplest form of periodic vibra- 
tion, and it is probably not too broad a 
statement to say that it is the basis of all 

















Fig. 28. Forces Acting on a Pendulum. 


sounding vibrations, whether those of 
noise, speech or music. Any sounding body 
producing a tone, whether a tuning fork, 
the string of a violin, the reed of a clarinet, 
the human vocal organs or the air column 
of an organ pipe, vibrates either with a 
simple harmonic motion or with a com- 
bination of various simple 
motions. 


harmonic 


While it is not so easy to prove, this is 
probably equally true, in the last analysis, 
in the case of noise, whether the sound of 
an ax, the crash of breaking glass or the 
explosion of a mine. 

Simple Harmonic Motion 

The motion of a_ simple pendulum, 
vibrating in a small arc, is an example of 
simple harmonic motion. While the pen- 
dulum is not ordinarily a sounding body, 
it may well be considered in gaining 
fundamental ideas, because its amplitude 
of vibration is great enough, and its rate 
of vibration slow enough, to enable its 
movement to be observed by the eve, which 
is usually not the 
bodies. 


case with sounding 

The pendulum bob, having been deflected 
from its normal position and freed, starts 
slowly, by gravity, to return, gathering 
until the normal 
At this point its velocity is at its 
maximum, but gravity can no longer urge 
it forward. It has, however, accumulated 
kinetic energy, which can only be dissi- 
pated by a continued movement against the 
force of gravity. 


velocity position is 


reached. 


By Kempster B. Miller 


The movement, therefore, continues with 
decreasing velocity until all the kinetic 
energy is converted into potential energy, 
when it comes to rest beyond the normal 
point and at the same distance from it as 
that of the point from which it started. 
Here, under the influence of gravity, the 
pendulum starts back in the other direc- 
tion, and the repeated in- 
definitely. 

It is characteristic of this motion that 
it is vibratory and periodic, that it is 
symmetrical with respect to an axis, that 
the velocity is always a maximum when 
passing through the median point, which 
is the point of equilibrium, and is a mini- 
mum, or zero, at the points of maximum 
deflection. 

The forces (Fig. 28) acting on the pen- 
dulum bob to return it to its normal posi- 
tion are the pull of gravity acting down- 
wardly and the’ pull of the supporting 
string acting toward the point of support. 
The resultant of the two acts tangentially 
to the arc of travel. 

The horizontal component of this tan- 
gential resultant will be equal to the whole 
force to a very close approximation as 
long as the deflection is small. Further, 
the displacement is proportional to the 
sine of the angle of deflection. Therefore, 
the restoring force is proportional to the 
sine of the angle of deflection, and, in 
turn, to the amount of deflection. 


process is 


Hence 
we have a case of force proportional to 
displacement. 

This is the law of force variation nec- 
essary to produce simple harmonic motion. 
In any body, vibrating with simple har- 
monic motion, the force produced by its 
displacement from its normal position is 
always directly proportional to the amount 
of its displacement. 

The force acting to return the body need 
not be gravity. More often it is elasticity, 
as when a stretched string or a reed is 
plucked, or when air is thrown into vibra- 
Within ordi- 
force due to elasticity 
When 
a body is displaced from its normal posi- 
tion against elasticity, the force tending to 
return it is directly proportional to the 
amount of displacement. 

As the body moves toward the median 
point it gathers velocity, thus gradually 
converting its potential energy, due to its 
displacement against the elastic force, into 
kinetic energy, due to its motion. At the 
median point the velocity is a maximum, 
and all the potential energy has been con- 
verted into kinetic. 


tion by some sounding body. 
nary limits, the 
varies in the manner just described. 


This carries it beyond 
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the normal position, the motion continuing 
until the kinetic energy is all gone, and 
again replaced by potential energy. Here 
it stops and starts back again, to repeat the 
cycle indefinitely. 

The law of variation of the velocity oi 
a point engaged in simple harmonic motion 
also deserves consideration. It is not suffi 
cient merely to say that it starts slowl) 
from a point of rest, gradually speeds up 
till it reaches the middle point and then 
comes to rest again at the point of maxi- 
mum displacement on the other side. 

The variations in velocity occur accord- 
ing to a very definite law. In order to 
make clear this and other properties oi 
this form of motion, another illustration 
will be given: 

Consider a pin-head, Fig. 29, projecting 
from the face of a circular disk and re- 
volving with it at uniform speed on a 
fixed horizontal axis. The motion of this 
pin-head will, of course, be uniform rotary 
motion in a vertical plane. If now a light 
be placed a great distance away on the 
level of the axis of rotation and in the 
plane of rotation, then the motion of the 


shadow of the pin-head on a_ vertical 
plane beyond will be simple harmonic 
motion. 


The path of the shadow will, of course, 
be a straight line, the length of which is 
that of the diameter of the circle in which 
the pin-head travels. The shadow will 
move to and fro along this line, coming 
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Fig. 29. Shadow of Pin Head Moving in 
Circular Path. 


to rest at each end and moving at m x1- 
mum velocity as it is passing the center. 
This particular illustration of the mov- 
ing shadow does not, of course, devine 
simple harmonic motion. It is merely 20- 
other example of it, but a_ particularly 
useful example because it points clearly 
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to the close relationship between the prop- 
erties of the circle and those of this form 
of vibratory motion. On the basis of it, 
we may go a step farther toward defini- 
tion and say that the movement of the 
projection on a fixed straight line of a 
point that is moving uniformly in a circu- 
lar path is simple harmonic motion. 

Let us take another example—that of a 
“circular pendulum” (Fig. 30) in which 
the bob travels in a circular path. Here 
we have a case of uniform circular motion 
in a horizontal plane. If one views the 
movements of the bob from a_ point 
directly above its point of support, its 
path will appear as a circle; if the view- 
point is from the side and above the hori- 
zontal plane of motion, it will appear as 
an ellipse; but if from the side and in the 
plane of motion, the movement will appear 
to be in a straight line. 


In this latter case the observed image 
of the bob will be vibrating to and fro 
with simple harmonic motion. This brings 
out in a simple way the close relationship 
between uniform motion in a_ circular 
path and simple harmonic vibration in a 
straight-line path. One has only to change 
the point of observation to accomplish the 
conversion. 

It is convenient in studying vibratory 
motion to allow the vibrating object to 
draw its own path, so to speak, as, for 
instance, would be done if a pendulum bob 
(Fig. 31) carried a light pen which traced 
a mark on a horizontal sheet of paper that 
was being drawn with uniform motion at 
right angles to the plane of vibration of 
the pendulum. 

Such a curve, representing harmonic 
wave motion, may be constructed point by 
point as shown in Fig. 32. Here a point is 
considered as moving with uniform ve- 
locity around the “circle of reference” in 
a counter-clock-wise direction. The pro- 
jection of this point on the vertical line at 
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Fig. 32. Development of Sine Wave. 


axis, then we may consider each such 
horizontal space as representing the time 
required for the point on the circle to 




















Fig. 31. Pendulum Bob Tracing Its Path 


on Moving Tape. 
move through one division on the circle, 
and for the projected point to move 
through its corresponding distance on the 
vertical line. By co-ordinating each of the 
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Fig. 30. Path of Circular Bob as Viewed from Different Points. 


the right, therefore, vibrates along this 
line with simple harmonic motion. 

we divide the circle into any number 
of equal parts (16 in this case) and 
mc.sure off, to any convenient scale, a like 
number of equal lengths on a horizontal 


successive vertical distances of the point 
above or below the axis with its corre- 
sponding time position measured along the 
axis, the curve at the right of Fig. 32 is 
traced. This curve shows the displacement 
of the vibrating point from its normal posi- 


tion at any instant. It co-ordinates the 
movements of the vibrating body with the 
passage of time. Thus after the lapse of 
time represented by, say, two divisions on 
the horizontal axis, the vibrating point 
will have been displaced by the distance 
represented by the ordinate 2-2. 

Fig. 32 may be used as the basis for 
several definitions, important in sound: 

The amplitude of vibration in simple 
harmonic motion is the maximum amount 
of displacement of the point from _ its 
position of rest. It is half the extreme 
range of vibration. On the curve it is 
represented by either of the ordinates 4-4 
or 12-12. On the reference circle it is 
obviously the radius. 


The return of the rotating point to the 
position from which it started completes 
the cycle, which is repeated indefinitely as 
the rotation continues. With respect to 
the vibrating point, the cycle includes two 
returns to the starting point, one while 
going in one direction, the other while 
going in the opposite direction. 

A cycle, then, may be defined as one 
complete round of events—i. e., the move- 
ments from the time when the body passes 
a point in one direction until it passes it 
again in the same direction. It thus in- 
cludes two single vibrations, one in each 
direction from the median point. With 
respect to the curve traced by the point, 
the cycle includes one crest and one trough. 


The period is the time required for one 
cycle. It is the period of time which the 
vibrating body takes between two succes- 
sive passings of the same point in the 
same direction. In the diagram of Fig. 32 
it is the time represented by the distance 
from 1 to 16 on the horizontal axis. 

The number of cycles occurring in one 
second is called the frequency. This is the 
number of complete to-and-fro vibrations 
occurring in one second, and is one of the 
principal factors determining the charac- 
teristics of sound. Obviously it is the re- 
ciprocal of the period. 

The term phase is applied to the portion 
of a period that has elapsed since a given 
instant in that period. The initial instant 
of reference is often taken as that when 
the vibrating point last passed through 
the middle of its path in a positive direc- 
tion. Thus, referring to Fig. 32, we may 
say that at the instant represented by the 
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point 4 on the curve the vibration had 
progressed a quarter of a cycle. Or we 
may say that the point 4 is a quarter- 
phase later than the point 0; or that these 
two points are a quarter-phase apart. 

Again, the phase may be expressed in 
angular measure with respect to the angle 
through which the point moving on the 
circle of reference has passed at the in- 
stant in question, Thus, in passing from 
0 to 4, the point would have passed 
through a phase of 90 degrees; or, as an- 
other example, the points 2 and 14 may 
be said to have a phase difference of 270 
degrees. ' 

Such a curve as that of Fig. 32 is called 
It is apparent that its ordi- 
nates, such as 2-2, 4-4, etc., will always be 
proportional to the sine of the angle 9 
through which the vector to the point on 
the reference circle has revolved at any 
corresponding instant. 

In the analysis of harmonic vibrations, it 
is not always necessary to construct the 
curve showing the moment-to-moment 
variations in the position of the vibrating 
point. Once the conception of the corre- 
sponding uniform rotary motion of a point 
on a reference circle is gained, the entire 
phenomenon may be represented merely by 
such a vector diagram as that of Fig. 33 
without actually drawing the sinusoidal 
curve. 

In this figure the circle of reference is 
described on the diameter, 4B, which rep- 
resents the path along which a mass or 
other quality represented by the point P 
is vibrating about its neutral position O. 
The force tending to restore the point to 
this position of equilibrium is always pro- 
portional to the displacement of the point 
from that position. Under these condi- 
tions the point will vibrate with simple 
harmonic motion, and its horizontal pro- 
jection, p, on the circle of reference will 
move around that circle with uniform 
velocity. 

Now, on this diagram, which is a simple 
example of a vector diagram, the follow- 
ing facts are either obvious because of the 
conditions assumed or they may easily be 
proved mathematically : 

The force acting to restore the point is 
always proportional to the distance O-P 
and, therefore, to the sine of the angle 9. 
It reaches its maximum value at points A 
and B and is zero at the median point O. 

The velocity of the point is always pro- 
portional to the distance of the projected 
point, p, from the path AB; that is, it is 
proportional to the line Pp and, therefore, 
to the cosine of the angle 9. It is zero at 
and B and a maximum at 


a sine wave. 


points A 
point O. 

The acceleration of the point, which is 
the rate at which its velocity is changing, 
varies in exactly the same manner as the 
force, and hence is proportional to it, as 
in all mechanical phenomena 


force 
(acceleration = ———). 
mass 
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The period of oscillation and also its 
reciprocal, the frequency, are independent 
of the amplitude of motion; that is, are 
independent of the length OA or OB. 


The energy of oscillation is represented 
by the kinetic energy stored in the mass 
when passing its position of equilibrium, 
and is proportional to the square of the 
amplitude OA, and at the same time to 
the square of the frequency. 

The fact that simple harmonic motion 
in a straight line may be referred so easily 
to the motion of a point traveling at uni- 
form speed in a circular path is of deep 
mathematical significance. It affords at 
once a convenient. basis for either the 
mathematical or the graphical analysis not 
only of all harmonic motion, but of all 
periodic phenomenon whose _ variations 
occur in accordance with the curve of 
sines. It applies, therefore, to all sound 
waves, and also to all alternating current 
waves. 

As has already been pointed out, teleph- 
ony involves the conversion of sound 
waves into alternating current waves, the 
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Fig. 33. Vector Diagram of Simpie Har- 


monic Motion. 


transmission of these current waves to a 
distant point, and their reconversion at that 
point into sound waves. The laws of 
simple harmonic variation, therefore, apply 
to the electrical quite as much as to the 
acoustic phase of telephony. 

The fact that we can reason about 
simple harmonic motion or about other 
harmonic variations, such as those of cur- 
rent or electromotive force, in terms of 
uniform motion in a circular path ac- 
counts for the frequent occurrence in 
mathematical treatises on sound and on 
alternating currents of such symbols as 
2nr and of sine, cosine and other trigo- 
nometric functions. 

The subject of harmonic vibrations can 
be most effectively dealt with in a mathe- 
matical way. This is not a mathematical 
treatise, but those who feel a desire to 
delve into the mathematics of the subject 
will find a large field of opportunity and 
a wealth of literature treating of it. 


(To be covtinued.) 
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Vibration Sense of Skin Called 
Origin of Hearing. 

An ear is 10 to 60 times better than a 
finger-tip in recognizing the pitch of a 
musical tone but no better at all in dis- 
tinguishing which tone is loud and whicl 
is fainter. So reports Professor Robert 
H. Gault of Northwestern University i: 
an account just published by the Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia, Pa., on his re- 
searches on the possibility of hearing by 
finger-tips. 

Some years ago, in collaboration with 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories of New 
York City, Professor Gault perfected spe 
cial types of telephone receivers against 
the vibrating diaphragms of which a deaf 
person can press his finger-tips, thus sens- 
ing the vibrations of the sound by touch 
instead of by hearing. Many tests with 
deaf people, both children and adults, have 
proved that such persons often can learn 
to recognize the sounds of speech in this 
way much as they would if they had per- 
fect ears, thus actually learning to hear 
through their fingers. 

Using this method to explore scientific 
facts about the psychology of hearing and 
of touch, Professor Gault has tested the 
ability of his subjects to feel the differ- 
ences on their finger-tips between two 
musical tones of different pitch or two of 
different loudness. Pitch is not discrimi- 
nated well by the fingers, whereas musi- 
cians know the ear possesses a truly mar- 


velous power of distinguishing between 
tones which differ in pitch only very 
slightly. 


So far as loudness is concerned, how- 
ever, the finger-tip sense is quite as ac- 
curate, Professor Gault found, as is the 
ear. The ability of the skin of the fingers 
to recognize vibrations probably repre- 
sents, Professor Gault believes, a primi- 
tive vibration sense possessed by all ani- 
mals and which led, by slow evolutionary 
development, to the sense of hearing in 
higher members of the animal kingdom. 
Illinois Hotels to Establish Serv- 

ice Charges for Telephone Calls. 

All members of the Illinois Hotel Men’s 
Association will make a service charge of 
10 cents for local telephone calls from 
hotel rooms and will adopt a uniform 
schedule of service charges on long dis- 
tance and county calls, members of that as- 
sociation decided on May 16 at a meeting in 
Rockford, Ill., at which 30 hotel men were 
present. 

Rockford hotels have been charging ior 
local telephone calls from ‘he rooms but 
not for county calls. The new schedule pro- 
vides for a 5-cent service charge on all 
county calls; 10 cents for long distance 
calls up to 50 cents; 15 cents on 50 cents 
to $1 calls; 20 cents on $1 to $2 calls; and 
25 cents on calls of $2 and over. 

The new schedule will be put into ef‘cct 
as soon as copies of the schedule can be 
mailed to hotels throughout the state. 




















Here and There in Telephone Work 





The Magneto Exchange Repair- 
man; Ringing Equipment. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

After being installed, the magneto ex- 
change ringing apparatus, like other ma- 
chinery, must receive proper attention and 
care if it is to continue to operate in an 
efficient manner. 

In some magneto exchanges, the ringing 
system operates off of a pole-changer or 
interrupter; and where sc provided, the 
interrupter should be suitably mounted and 
securely fastened. 

The interrupter operating battery and 


dry-cell ringing batteries, should be placed’ 


in a suitable housing to protect them from 
mechanical injury, short-circuits, foreign 
(other than intentional) grounds and 
moisture, and so arranged that the dry 
cells are easily accessible for testing and 
replacements. 

The surrounding temperature must also 
be considered when locating the ringing 
batteries; for instance, low temperature 
reduces the amperage of dry cells tem- 
porarily but does not injure them. The 
current output will be restored when the 
cells are warmed. Normal current output 
may be expected when the temperature of 
the cells are normal or about 70 degrees 
Fahr. The temperature of a body is that 
which determines its 
or coldness. 


degree of hotness 
3oiling water is spoken of 
as having a high temperature; ice cold 
water as having a low temperature. The 
temperature of a body is determined by 
the kinetic (that branch of mechanics 
which treats of forces in causing or in- 
fluencing motion) energy of its molecules; 


the greater the molecular motion. the 
higher the temperature. 
The ringing batteries should not be 


placed close to steam pipes or in a hot 
room. These batteries keep better while 
they are cold; but they should always be 
used, if possible, at normal temperature. 

Fuses should be installed in the inter- 
rupter operating battery connecting cir- 
cuit to prevent excessive current flowing 
over it and injuring the operating magnet 
ir other parts. 

It is good practice to keep the cover of 
the interrupter closed and thus prevent the 
iccumulation of dust or dirt that 
ventually cause trouble. 

The necessary tests and inspections of 
he ringing interrupter can be effectively 
performed if the standard routine estab- 
shed by the manufacturer is followed. 
such a one, together with a general in- 
pection of the various possible causes of 
rouble which may develop, will insure 

mtinuous good service and also reduce 
le maintenance time to a minimum. 

The interrupter should be periodically 


may 


(interval of time) inspected for the fol- 
lowing possible faults: (1) stopping of in- 
terrupter; (2) sparking at contacts; (3) 
pounding of vibrating arm against operat- 
ing magnet; (4) tendency to stick against 
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Method of Testing Interrupter Ringing 
Battery with Direct Current Voltmeter. 


magnet; (5) noisy operating; (6) injury 
from outside short-circuits, 
crosses, etc; (8) low voltage of the ring- 
ing battery. 

The ringing battery voltage for certain 
types of ringing interrupters is in general 
maintained at the following values when 
tested with a  direct-current voltmeter 
(0-150 volt scale) at the binding posts of 
the interrupter : 


sources; (7) 


ix Required A.<. 
Ringing Number’ Ringing Per Cent 
Battery of Voltage of 
Voltage Dry-Cells Produced Output 
75 50 63 84 
80 54 67 84 
85 57 71 83 
90 60 75 83 
95 * 64 79 83 
100 67 83 83 


When making the ringing battery voltage 
test, the best results will be obtained with 
no load on the interrupter; that is, with- 
out ringing current being supplied to the 
switchboard. <A 
of about 700 to 
bridged 


resistance 
should be 
entire battery while 
the total voltage output is being measured 
so that any resistance in the battery circuit 
due to partially or completely exhausted 


non-inductive 
1,000 
across the 


ohms 


dry cells, loose or otherwise poor connec- 
tions, can be detected. 

If the total voltage of the entire group 
of cells is found to test below that which 
gives most satisfactory ringing under all 
conditions of service, each individual cell 
should then be tested with a pocket-type 
battery gauge and all defective cells re- 
placed. 
direct current volt- 
meter having sufficient range to measure 
the entire voltage of the ‘ringing battery is 
not available, the individual 


In cases where a 


cells of a 
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group should be tested at regular intervals 
and any cells showing signs of exhaustion 
replaced. In this the cells can be 
used more economically than if the entire 
battery is allowed to run down so that a 


way 


large number of cells would have to be 
replaced at one time. 

In order to maintain correct ringing from 
the interrupter, it is not only necessary to 
keep the voltage of the ringing battery at 
the required value, but care should be 
taken to see that both the positive and 
negative impulses (the results of an im- 
pelling force communicated suddenly) are 
equal. This in general, will be taken care 
of if the interrupter pulsing contact 
springs are kept in proper adjustment. 

Any ringing trouble due to the fact that 
the positive and negative impulses are not 
equal, usually may be detected by revers- 
ing the ringing connections. If this re- 
moves the fault, then the pulse contacts 
and adjustments should be inspected and, 
if necessary, corrected in accordance with 
the instructions 
turer. 


given by the manufac- 


A Postal-Card Stunt for Obtaining 
New Subscribers. 

Many people who should have telephone 
service do not have it for the reason that 
they are not aware of the losses they are 
sustaining without it. They may weigh 
the possible benefit they would derive by 
having a telephone for the purpose of mak 
ing calls, and decide that they have little 
use for it; that the expense would not be 
justified. 

It may not occur to them that the mak- 
ing of calls takes into account only half 
of the benefits derived by a telephone sub- 
scriber. When two people talk to each 
other over the line, they are usually equally 
interested in the matters about which they 
talk; and the value of the calls received 
will equal the value of the calls they make. 
A person is aware of the occasions when 
he desires to use the telephone for making 
calls, but he cannot know 
wish to call him. To make him realize 
his interest in the calls he would receive 
will often induce him to order a telephone 
installed. 

The following is a 
which we 


when others 


postal-card stunt 
make non-sub- 
scribers consider the advantage to them- 
selves of the half of telephone service of 
which they have not been 
namely, the 


have used to 


fully aware, 
calls. It can be 
worked in exchanges of 1,000 stations and 
less more successfully than in larger ones, 
because in the smaller offices the switch- 
board operators are usually acquainted with 
most of the residents of the community 
and are able to use more discrimination in 


incoming 
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the proper use of the cards. The success 
of the scheme usually is determined by the 
amount of interest the switchboard oper- 
ator takes in it. 

A supply of postal cards is printed with 
the following letter form: 


Dear Sir: 

Our operator reports that someone called 
for you today from No. ...... and she 
was unable to locate you. Possibly it 
might be advisable for you to have a tele- 
phone installed. Kindly let us know if you 
are interested. 

Yours very truly, 
Home Telephone Co. 


Whenever a called 
whom the operator believes might be a 
prospective subscriber, one of the cards is 
filled out and made ready 
However, it is never placed in the mail 
until the following day, because the party 
receiving the card invariably goes to a tele- 
phone and calls the number given on the 
card and inquires what was wanted. 

The object in sending the card is to make 
the party feel his need of a telephone; and 
his inquiry being made at least a day after 
the original call was placed, he often learns 
that the calling party no longer wishes to 
talk and that an opportunity that was to 
be offered to him has been given to some- 
one who could be reached quickly by tele- 
phone. 

It often happens that the lost call came 
over long distance; the calling party refus- 
ing to pay for messenger service, or it may 
have been offered “Collect,” in which case 
the value of the message usually lies with 
the party called. 

So often does this postal-card stunt con- 
vince the non-subscriber that he needs a 
telephone, that its use brings in many or- 
ders which would be difficult to secure in 
any other way. To get the best results it 
should be used over a period of several 
months. Any person who receives several 
of the cards during a month finds it hard 
to resist the temptation to order a tele- 
phone. Many amusing situations often 
develop before the tight-wads decide to 
open up. 

Geneseo, III. 


non-subscriber is 


for mailing. 


R. L. Parker. 


Eye Tests for Employes Driving 
Company Cars Promote Safety. 
Persistent in its efforts to avert accidents 

and promote safety, officials of the Home 

Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, 

Ind., recently conducted an eye test for all 

employes operating company automobiles. 
All the employes of the company who 

have any occasion to drive company cars, 
were called by appointment to the ware- 
house and garage building. Here an eye 
specialist, obtained by the company, put 
the drivers through the different tests. Al- 
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together 96 employes took the test within 
a few days. 

According to the report of the specialist, 
the employes of the company made an ex- 
More 
than 60 of them, with or without glasses, 
had perfect vision. Some 15 had slightly 


cellent showing in the examination. 











Employes of Home Telephone & Telegraph 


Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., Being Given Eye 
Test to Determine Fitness in Driving Com- 
pany Automobiles. 


impaired vision in either of their eyes. Only 
six were advised to get glasses, their vision 
being defective enough to warrant them. 
According to the specialist, the Home com- 
pany employes came through the eye ex- 
amination with a 20 per cent better record 
than any of the Fort Wayne industrial 
plants previously examined. 

The safety committee of the company 


made the arrangements for the test. The 
personnel of the committee includes: 
Frank Staub, chairman; Killian Baker, 


Walter Ellis, Ralph Rex, Everett Knoy and 
Lloyd Wire. 


Nebraska Association Sponsoring 
Publicity. Campaign. 

The Nebraska Telephone Association is 
sponsoring this year an extensive publicity 
campaign for member companies, and Sec- 
retary George M. Kloidy is sending out 
bulletins outlining briefly what it is sug- 
gested be done. The matter is also to be 
discussed at the two district conferences 
the latter part of the month. 

The association will not attempt to dic- 
tate the nature of the publicity to be used 
by the individual companies, but is prepar- 
ing to be of service in getting the public 
better acquainted with the practices and 
policies of the companies, what they have 
to sell and its value. Continuous advertis- 
ing of whatever character the management 
decides upon, is urged as the only means 
of getting available results. 

Specifically, some of the more important 
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purposes of the outlines as 


follows: 


advertising 


Informing patrons regarding the various 
problems that have to be overcome in the 
providing of telephone service; explaining 
the proper care of equipment and plant; 
justification of charges; informing the 
patrons regarding the financial stability and 
progress of its telephone company. 

The policies and practices of the com- 
pany can be told from the standpoint of 
how they affect the patrons; why they are 
necessary for economical and efficient op- 
eration; and messages about the work of 
employes, proper use of the telephone, etc., 
can all be advantageously and profitably 
used. 

The service—main service and 
supplemental equipment—of course, should 
be given a prominent place in a publicity 
campaign this year. More service can be 
sold through this medium. 

“We believe,” Mr. Kloidy, “that 
every company should work on a definite 
program. It should cover a year and be 
based on a budget basis. A definite plan 
of advertising for each month will be 
urged, worked out ahead of time and car- 
ried out on a regular schedule. The cumu- 
lative effect of mailing pieces, or of each 
newspaper advertisement, will lead to re- 
sults that no series of spasmodic efforts 
can accomplish. Business houses do not 
send out salesmen every once in a while, 
but regularly; and we should not impede 
results by a half-hearted, inefficient method 
of handling publicity. 

“Telephone men have been prone to 
think that because their company has no 
competition and receives all of the business 
available without advertising, there is noth- 
ing left for advertising to accomplish. This 
is because of the natural assumption that 
the sole purpose of advertising is to get 
more business. 


sale of 


says 


It should not, however, be primarily so 
intended, although it is a profitable and 
effective way, as the larger companies have 
discovered. The primary purpose is to 
give the public such information about the 
business that will make service more valu- 
able to them. It should also include in- 
formation as to what is being done to im- 
prove service, keep costs down and still 
meet obligations to public, employes and in- 
vestors.” 


South Dakota Association to Hold 
Meetings Next Month. 

The executive committee of the South 
Dakota Telephone Association met at 
Mitchell recently for the purpose of select- 
ing dates and points for district confer 
ences this year, and to discuss and outline 
the program to be carried out at these 
meetings. The committee selected these 
points and dates for district conferences: 
Madison, Tuesday, June 10; Alexandria 
Wednesday, June 11, and Rapid City. 


Wednesday, June 18. 








New York Operators’ Annual Conference 


Operators of Empire State Attend Conference During Convention of Up-State 
Telephone Association of New York—The Development of Supervisors and 
a Chief Operator's Responsibility — Interesting Papers Read and Discussed 


The annual operators’ conference of the 
Up-State Telephone Association. of 
York, held at Hotel Seneca, Rochester, 
during the association’s convention on May 
21, 22 and 23, was most successful. The 
attendance approximated 200 operators. 


New 


Close attention was given all subjects 
brought up, and:so great was the interest in 
some that the discussions had to be shut 
off in order that the program could be 
completely carried out. As usual at the 
New York operators’ conference, all of the 
papers were of high grade and of pertinent 
interest to the traffic people. 

The conference was conducted by Miss 
Marguerite P. Croake, of Platteburg, traffic 
supervisor of Northern New York Tele- 
Corp. She assisted by 
C. G. Vickery, traffic superintendent of the 
Rochester .- Telephone Corp. 

The great interest 
ence by the 


phone was ably 


taken in the confer- 
various most 
pleasing to those responsible for the meet- 
ing and indicative that their efforts to im- 
prove operating practices are meeting with 
success. 


operators was 


The Development of Supervisors. 
Miss MARGUERITE P. CROAKE, 
Traffic Supervisor, Northern New York 
Telephone Corp., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
In telephone language, the term “super- 
visors” is generally understood to apply 
particularly to those senior operators who 
are placed in charge over a certain division 
of the switchboard in a 
office. 


large central! 
Strictly speaking, however, it also 
applies to those who act in any position 
of authority in the central office. Inas- 
much as no central office is too small to 
have at least an operator in charge, the 
subject of “Development of Supervisors,” 
therefore, is one which applies to every 
ntral office. 

In this that 


nothing is unchangeable—nothing is abso- 


( 


world of ours we know 


lutely sure. This is particularly true in 
regard to our office 


central 
this reason, it is realized 


forces. For 


that we should 


always have a reserve operating force 


ready for use when vacancies occur or 


hen an increase in traffic is experienced. 


believe, however, that in some of 


aller offices 


our 
regular force of 


authorized, the 


where a 
iY supervisors is not 
‘essity for having a reserve force of 
pervisory has been 
looked. 
\t the present time particular attention 
being given in our territory to the neces- 


people, also, over- 


sity for creating a reserve supervising force, 


both in offices where floor supervisors are 
allowed and in those where the chief opera- 
tor and evening chief operator, only, act 
as supervisors. 

Our chief operators in all offices are 
being given to understand that their re- 
sponsibility for the provision of a qualified 
reserve well as 


training those who have been appointed, is 


supervisory force, as 


one of their most important tasks. A chief 

















In Addition to Conducting the Operator’s 
Conference at the New York Convention, 
Miss Marguerite P. Croake of Plattsburgh, 
Presented an Excellent Discussion Relative 
to Development of Supervisors. 
operator is considered greatly at fault if 
she has no one to fill a vacancy which may 
occur because of vacations, illness, resigna- 
tions or any other emergency. 

We realize, of course, that the develop- 
ment of a supervisor, however, is not a 
task which can be done overnight. Our 
instructed that 
this really should start with the engage- 


ment of an operator. 


chief operators have been 


By this I mean that 


when an applicant is interviewed, con- 


sideration should be given to the question 
as to whether she is possible supervisory 


material. For this reason, the engage- 


ment of high school graduates, if possible, 
has been advised. If this is not possible, an 


endeavor is made to secure with 


sufficient intelligence to overcome the han- 


students 


dicap of not having completed high school. 

The actual development of a good super 
visory force is based, to a large extent, 
upon the selection of individuals who are 
fitted for this kind of This 
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work. fact 


should be kept in mind all during the de- 
velopment of the operator, and the chief 
operator and her supervisor should be con- 
stantly on the alert to.choose those who are 
best fitted. 
of the 
eligible, providing 


Strictly speaking, all members 


operating force are considered 
they meet the 


requirements. These requirements are based 


proper 


principally on the following characteristics 
First, comes ability as an operator. It 
is obviously necessary that the individuals 
chosen be thoroughly familiar with ope 
ating practices before they are expected 
to demonstrate these practices to others 
Then the individual should be willing to 
assume responsibility, as well as capable 
She 
sonality which will command the respect 


of doing so. must also have a per 
and confidence of the other operators. It 
that 
given to the attendance as well as experi 


When 


all other things are equal, the operators 


is important also consideration he 


ence of the prospective supervisor. 


with the longest service should be given 


preference. It will be noted, however 

that length of service is a secondary con 

sideration. 
After the 


for training for supervisory work, the fol 


individual has been selected 
lowing method is followed in her develop 
that 


these steps are gradual enough so that the 


ment, care being exercised in seeing 


operator is able to properly master on 
before she is pushed on to the next: 
First, she is taught the various duties of 


the supervisory force, by being first as 


signed to various special duties, such as 


coaching students; explaining or demon 


strating specific operating features ; making 


special service studies and ticket analyses; 


assisting in the assignment of hours and 


seating plans; peg count work; line order 


work ; information and intercept work, and 
any other incidental tasks necessary in thi 
particular office. 

After the potential supervisor’s training 
is well advanced, she is allowed to super 
periods, under the close 


vise for short 


supervision of the chief operator. During 
these periods she is watched to see whether 
she has the proper manner, whether she 
keeps proper discipline and properly criti 
cizes the work of other operators. She is 
also checked as to whether she watches the 
trend of the traffic, and changes her seating 
arrangements at the proper time. She is 
taken aside, after this period and her work 
discussed with her in order that any im- 
provements necessary may be suggested or 
errors corrected. 

The individuals for 


training of super 
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necessarily be 
It has been helpful to alternate 
the supervisory training among several in- 
dividuals in order that a certain competi- 
tive spirit may be created, and greater in- 
terest thereby created. 

Throughout the preliminary training of 
individuals care is taken to see that they 
do not feel that they have been definitely 
selected as supervisors, until their title is 
actually changed. Rather they are given 
to understand that such definite assignment 
is dependent upon vacancies occurring in 
their own office, or in nearby offices, and 
upon their special ability to take over the 
supervisory duties when required. 


visory work need _ not 


continuous. 
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The superintendent of traffic and travel- 
ing supervisors endeavor to keep in close 
touch with the final selection of individuals 
for supervisory work and with the meth- 
ods used in their development. The oper- 
ating forces, knowing that the chief opera- 
tor and her supervisors are personally in- 
terested in their advancement, have been 
found ready to meet us half-way; and it 
certainly is very pleasing to note the prog- 
ress made in our operating, particularly 
in certain offices. 

Indeed, in one office having a_ force 
which varies from about 10 to 16 operators 
during various months of the year, 50 per 
cent of the force has been trained in a 
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supervisory capacity, any one of them 
being able to assist in practically any 
branch of the central office work. From 
this office, alone, chief operators have been 
obtained for several other nearby offices 
during the past few years. 

In conclusion, I believe you will agree 
with me in saying that the backbone of the 
central office, or a company, is its super- 
visory force; and when that is weak, good 
service can hardly be expected. It seems 
logical, therefore, to spend considerable 
time and attention in strengthening this 
force so that we may be ready for an) 
need which may arise for extra super- 
visory people in our operating rooms. 


A Chief Operator’s Responsibility 


Here Is an Unusual Discussion of the Chief Operator's Daily Work and 
the Field of Her Responsibility —Some Details of Her Work That Are Not 
Ordinarily Considered by Those Under Her and Reasons for Various Rules 


By C. G. Vickery, 


Traffic Superintendent, Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


\ chief operator’s responsibility is a trust 
weighted with authority and is exercised 
100 per cent when she feels its presence, 
using it so all who come in contact with 
her will recognize her acceptance by her 
guiding activity. 

This does not mean that she will wear 
it in a manner that will invite a burden 
of criticism for her to bear. Far from 
that. She wears it gracefully, reflecting 
to those under her charge a pleasing de- 
termination for efficiency, which in turn 
holds the interest of the operators on a 
high plane of willingness to produce only 
quality service that is easily recognized as 
such by the public on both local and toll. 

Responsibility is a good-sized package, 
and when one looks into it she finds a 
good-sized loaf, easy to handle, cut from, 
and distribute. From this loaf she slices 
off such portions as may be necessary to 
conduct the affairs of her office during her 
absence, or to assist her during the time her 
presence is felt close by; that is, she is 
there “in person” as the announcer for 
Amos and Andy says. 

After the slicing is completed, the loaf 
does not appear to be diminished in size. 
Seemingly it is just as large as it was 
before she put the knife to it—and so it 
is, for placing portions with others does 
not decrease the amount she carries her- 
self. It is like the multiplication table. 
One can use it all day long, and at the end 
of the day there are just as many figures 
left that can be used as there were before 
the start was made. 

Responsibility can be taken. We know 
it is given and sometimes forced on one, 
for a period of time at least, as a trial to 
determine whether it is contented to re- 
main with the person on whom it is placed. 


Responsibility has a jealous disposition and 
does not care to remain in the background. 
Its great aim in life is to be out in the 
open—in the limelight—all the time. 

One might ask where a chief operator’s 
responsibility begins and where it ends. It 




















Speaking at the Operators’ Conference, Mr. 

Vickery Said: ‘‘Look for the Truth in 

Every Situation, and Use the Truth as 

Your Answer to All Conditions as They 
May Be, Found.” 


begins the moment she accepts the posi- 
tion, and ends the moment she steps down 
or out from it. It follows her in and out 
of the office; from and to her home; and 
is with her when she retires for the night 
and is always two or three steps ahead of 
her whenever she arises. 


What is the field of her responsibility 
Well, that is different. It is some field 
and many times covers miles and miles, 
and yet the entire field can be covered 
with one word—service. The word “serv- 
ice” is the keynote of her responsibility. 
That is why she hesitates before leaving, 
say, at exactly 5 p. m., or whenever she is 
in the habit of taking her presence awa) 
at the usual end of her day. Her leaving 
it at any time depends, of course, on th¢ 
condition the office is in at the time; that 
is, the amount of traffic being handled by 
the number of people provided or on duty; 
and, too, there may be important matters 
that are not entirely settled which may 
require some explanation for the guidance 
of the person left in charge. 

With this picture touching on respon- 
sibility it will be helpful if we draw in a 
few details for the benefit of the chief 
operators and for those who are prospective 
chief operators, for everyone who assists, t' 
a more or less degree, the work of a chief 
operator has placed her foot on the first 
step of the rise to a position of this kind: 
and from that first step all will depend 
on the person’s ability in the ascent. “To 
step and to hold” is the slogan on the 
way up. 

A chief operator delights in hearing 
good comments on the service her opera- 
tors give; therefore, she is ever watchful 
of their voices, that there may be no 
trace of effort on their part but rather 
that which reflects their readiness and 
pleasure to serve. 

On the other hand, she is equally in 
terested in any adverse criticism. 5! 
keeps in mind whenever she receives 
criticism of this kind—whether it 
against particular 


some operator, t! 
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Plus Practical Design 
and Unfailing Performance 


fbi Monophone is admittedly beautiful. ‘But, asks the 
practical engineer, ‘‘will it perform? Is it rugged and long-lived?” 
Pertinent questions, surely, and ones over which the Strowger 


staff of designers spent years before introducing the Monophone ] 
to the trade. Z 


The best answers are those which any telephone company may 

obtain for itself by comparative tests. We invite and encourage y 
them. ‘They have shown in all instances that the Monophone's J 
quality of transmission is excellent—clear cut and more intelligible 

because of the absence of annoying sidetone. The operation of 

the push rod switch is positive and certain, not even being inter- 

fered with should the cord come between the handpiece and cradle. 

The sturdiness of the instrument is obvious upon first examination, 

and its low maintenance and long-lived qualities have been proved 

by practical everyday use in hundreds of localities. 


We cannot enumerate here in detail the exclusive features of 
design and construction which distinguish the Monophone from 
other similar telephones, but suggest that you order several and 
investigate them for yourself. Why not do so today? 
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force as a whole, or a complaint on generally poor 
service—that she is working in the interest of the tele- 
phone company and that the service is the source of 
its revenue. 

Should the complaint come from a subscriber who 
has made innumerable reports of inattention and gen- 
erally poor service, she never argues with him or tries 
to defend her operators. She listens and accepts his 
report and then investigates, for she feels, though he 
has been a chronic complainer without apparent cause 
in the past, that the particular day’s complaint may be 
justified. 

During her investigation she never infers to her 
operators that she personally holds even the smallest 
degree of thought against the subscriber. She avoids 
this in order to eliminate the possibility of a feeling 
of dislike towards him on the part of any one or more 
members of the force who might be so inclined. As 
a matter of fact, she is calm and collected under all 
such conditions, though she be showered for a period 
of time with a wave of complaints. 

She never reflects to the force that she is disturbed 
or excited under a storm of this kind. She calmly sets 
herself to the task knowing she can overcome and 
prove to all that she is master of the situation and 
fully capable to adjust the seeming difficulty to the 
satisfaction of all those prominent in the wave. 

For her own protection—and, too, because it is one 
of the depariment’s requirements—she keeps an accu- 
rate record of every complaint, or comment, against 
the service. Any complaint, or comment, of a serious 
nature she brings to the attention of her immediate 
superior. She makes it a point to compliment her em- 
ployes for efforts made on their part to improve their 
work, and, too, she never hesitates to correct them 
should they require it. 

Petty jealousy and idle gossip are unknown in her 
well-conducted office; and further, she is absolutely 
sure, should there be during the course of an employe’s 
daily work, something of a confidential nature heard 
over a circuit through necessary supervision, or other- 
wise, that it is safe in the mind of the person who 
may have heen obliged to hear. The chief operator 
knows the seriousness of such conditions and, there- 
fore, constantly drills her employes in the importance 
of not divulging anything they may be obliged to hear, 
thereby avoiding no end of trouble that might bring 
the employe into an embarrassing situation. 

She is keenly interested in maintaining a harmonious 
force, knowing that harmony is obtained by playing 
fair with each employe, obliterating all possible op- 
portunity for anyone to accuse her of showing par- 
tiality. Further, she has a very pleasing way in avoid- 
ing the forming of cliques, so to speak ; I mean by 
that those iittle groups. There may be only two to a 
group; but if there is one group of two people, then 
there must be in the offing another group of two or 
more, or there is no group or clique at all. 

What the chief operator is interested in is to have 
only one group; and that is the entire force as a whole 
all of the same mind insofar as the work, employes 
on duty, and general cooperation are concerned. She 
straightens out immediately any seeming personal dif- 
ficulties by bringing the participants face to face at 
the time and thereby keeps gossip out of her organ- 
ization, knowing that gossip is a breeder of mighty 
disturbances. For this reason she keeps a fine-tooth 
comb working constantly back and forth in order to 
destroy, or filter out, the faintest indication of smoke 
of this kind, not giving it a chance to burst into the 
flame of dislike. 
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And again the distant operator who, in 
the judgment of any employe in an office, 
comes in voice contact with her and forms 
the opinion that she is a flat tire as far as 
ier work and cooperation are concerned, is 
not helping the situation if she is allowed to 
pass her opinions to any other than her 
chief operator. A situation of this kind 
is best cured with patience woven with 
kindness as an example of that which is 
right, and, as far as the office force is con- 
cerned, using the “thunders of silence.” 

There are three things that will keep an 
employe from informing her chief opera- 
tor in regard to any condition of this 
kind—a lack of cooperation, fear and dis- 
like, all of which can be eliminated from 
an employe’s thought by proper handling 
of the employe by the chief operator. 

Some one might ask of what that proper 
handling consists. Well, in the first place, 
a chief operator must have a good founda- 
tion to build on—and that consists of a 
hase built of experience, and experience 
should have taught her how to develop, 
This 
cannot be done unless she knows herself; 
and for her to know is to follow out the 
instructions to the: letter that have been 
furnished her, and, too, to be self-guided 
by the training she has received through 
the spoken word. 

One of the best developers of what is 
required is obtained from our investigation 
of any complaint—to see if each one of the 
force measures up to plans laid down to 
obtain the best results in their work. This 
is the base. Bricks of confidence are next, 
and the base and bricks can only be secure 


by training, quality in the operator. 
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through the cement of fair and just deal- 
ings with the coarse gravel of partiality 
sifted out. 

The chief operator’s watchful eye as to 
cleanliness comes next in order to main- 
tain a contented force while on duty. An 
office may be in an old building without a 
scar of modernization on it; and yet the 
stairway, if there is one, can be neat; like- 
wise the operating and restrooms. Content- 
ment cannot be secured in an untidy office 
any more than a person can be contented 


to sit down to a dinner in a first-class 
restaurant with her hands very much 
soiled. 


Fear is never instilled into anyone with 
kindness, but dislike is kindled through the 
operation of the high-hat system or a 
dominating pressure of too much “I am 
the boss,” mixed with special privileges to 
one or two favorites. 

The service in any office is affected in 
some degree by the state of mind of the 
employes. A peaceful state of mind is 
obtained when the chief operator conducts 
the entire affairs of the office along the 
lines outlined, being ever-mindful of the 
fact that she and her operators are a part 
of the telephone company, that they are 
employed for the sole purpose of serving 
the public with all that the telephone com- 
pany has to sell—service; also that the 
telephone company has pledged to its sub- 
scribers that the quality will be of the best 
and that it will be reliable. 

Public opinion, as a indicates 
whether the service has quality and, too, if 
it is reliable. If public opinion is a poor 
one, the thought of the entire community 


rule, 
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must be changed, and this can only be 
accomplished by investigation, correction, 
or change. If the trouble is due to faulty 
operation, then correction is the remedy. 

If, after good strenuous efforts with the 
remedy of 
obtained and the case seems hopeless as far 
as one or more of the force are concerned, 
then the remedy of change should be con- 
sidered. A change of this kind is applied 
only as the last resort, for the telephone 
company has invested a certain amount of 
money in the training of every traffic em- 
ploye and change through the path of 
elimination is expensive. It is far better 
to re-train and explain before such steps 
are taken. 

The public will never accept inefficiency 
as an excuse. They are quick to detect 
any unusual noises in the operating room. 
They know when they are cut off and 
when they receive wrong numbers. Worst 
of all, and most exasperating, is to call a 
number, talk, and then be unable to recall 
the operator. This would try the patience 
of Job. 

Another is double connections, which can 
be the cause of considerable trouble. Who 
knows but what information overheard by 
someone who was put in on a conversa- 
tion may not have been repeated and re- 
ported as coming from someone in the 
telephone office? It has been done, that 
1 know. 

As a last word, look for the truth in 
every situation, and use the truth as your 
answer to all conditions as they may bh 
found. This in part is the answer to “A 
Chief Operator’s Responsibility.” 


correction, results are not 


Telephone News From Great Britain 


Booklet Issued by Telephone Development Association Discusses Removal of 
Political Control from Great Britain's Communications—The Arguments Favor 
Considering Communications as Commercial Enterprise—England’s Operators 


By TELEPHONY’'S Special London Correspondent 


Simultaneously with the reiteration (in 
the shape of a resolution unanimously 
adopted by this year’s annual general meet- 
ing of the Association of British Cham- 
bers of Commerce) of the demand from 
business interests for the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into the present sys- 
tem of administration of our telephone and 
telegraph services, there has been placed 
in general circulation by the Telephone 
Development Association a little booklet 
with the intriguing title “The Stranglehold 
‘ Our Telephones: A _ Practicable 
Kemedy.” 

lhe “stranglehold” is the system of 
Plitical control; and the “remedy” is, of 
Course, by natural deduction, the removal 
0: that control, and the substitution of a 
large degree of financial and administra- 
autonomy, but still subject to public 


control, for the communications system. 

In other words, the recommendations are 
that telephones should henceforward be 
considered in the light of a commercial en- 
terprise of primary importance to the na- 
tion, standing or falling on its own success 
or failure; they should not be merely one 
of the numerous side-lines of a government 
department depending upon factors entirely 
alien from telephone business. These fac- 
tors include, for example, the inevitable 
and occasionally frequent variations of the 
political party in office and the consequent 
lack of continuity—one might almost say 


of interest—in the nominal head of the 
department (there have been some 25 
British Postmasters-Generals during the 


last 50 years!). 
Another is the likelihood that extrane- 
ous considerations of finance will affect the 


Treasury's attitude towards the provision 
of further supplies of capital, however 
urgently they may be needed for develop- 
ment of the system; however profitable 
such investment may be shown to be, from 
the point of view of telephones alone. 

It is pointed out, not by any means for 
the first time in British telephone history, 
that the present system, under which any 
surplus on telephones is automatically en- 
gulfed by the national treasury with faint 
propect of being made available for fur- 
ther development or for reduction of 
charges, is definitely unsatisfactory, and is 
open to the further objection that it must 
inevitably tend to weaken the incentives to 
hard work and hard thinking by the per- 
sonnel of the telephone branch of the Post 
Office. 

This between 


almost divorce 


complete 
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administrative and financial responsibility 
is, according to the views expressed in the 
booklet under notice, perhaps the “central 
evil of the present state of affairs.” 

It must not be supposed that the 
“stranglehold” sets out to attack either the 
Post Office or its staff. On the contrary, 
a full measure of tribute is paid to the 
zeal and efficiency of those who are doing 
their best, under the paralyzing handicaps 
of the present system, to carry on a com- 
mercial enterprise under non-commercial 
conditions. “It is the system alone that is 
at fault.” 

Readers of TELEPHONY will note with 
particular interest the specific mention of 
American telephone practice in the follow- 
ing passage: 

“The American telephone industry spends 
money freely on research and on exploring 
new developments—knowing that, in the 
strictest sense of the term, such expendi- 
ture will pay. 

Here, we achieve an ‘economy’ which is 
in fact an uneconomic parsimony; the ef- 
fect of political control is to stultify fruit- 
ful possibilities at birth.” 

After an examination of the various 
forms of administration of public utility 
services exemplified by such concerns as 
the Port of London Authority, the Cen- 
tral Electricity Board, and the British 
Broadcasting Corp., in the course of which 
the idea of any return to private ownership 
of the telephone system is definitely 
vetoed (“it would be quite out of line with 
the prevailing trend of ideas to revert to 
the experiment of privately-owned tele- 
phones”), the pamphlet proceeds to pro- 
pound the remedy of transferring the tele- 
phone system (almost certainly with tele- 
graphs) and the entire present personnel 
to a Telephone Control Board which will 
exercise complete financial responsibility, 
with statutory power to raise loans for de- 
velopment of the system. 

The control board would, of course, be 
under obligation to make an appropriate 
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annual payment out of profits to Parlia- 
ment, but this should be fixed ‘at such a 
figure as “not to discourage the maximum 
lowering of costs to the consumer.” 

The control board would consist of a 
whole-time, adequately-paid chairman, and 
perhaps six other part-time members, all 
appointed in the first instance by the Crown 
on the recommendation of the Postmaster 
General. A_ telephone advisory council 
would simultaneously be set up to pro- 
vide representation, for consultative pur- 
poses, of such cognate interests as em- 
ployes, state departments, consumers, trade 
organizations, etc. 

Here is, at any rate, firm ground from 
which to embark on a discussion of one 
of the favorite topics of our modern eco- 
nomic civilization, the ideal form of ad- 
ministration of one of the most important 
public utility services. Already, it looks 
as if a good deal of public interest is going 
to be aroused by these arguments. 

Plucky Telephone Girls. 

Five telephone girls who worked bravely 
on at their switchboards in a smoke-filled 
telephone exchange, with a blazing timber 
yard at the back of the building, were the 
heroines of a spectacular fire that took 
place in Manchester a week or two ago. 

Smoke poured from the burning wood in 
a cloud that could be seen for miles around, 
and the Trafford Park central exchange, 
which abuts on the yard, was soon filled 
with pungent fumes. The five girl oper- 
ators on duty were warned and advised 
to get out, but in spite of their difficulties 
they remained at their job though the heat 
from the burning yard made the exchange 
building almost unbearable to stay in. 

The Australian Service Open. 

The telephone bell rang in the Cabinet 
Room at No. 10 Downing street punctually 
at 8:30 a. m. on April 30. The Prime 
Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, who was 
sitting in his usual chair at the end of the 
table, lifted the receiver with a cheery 
“Hello, is that you, Scullin?” 
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Thus was the commercial telephon 
service between England and Australia in 
augurated. For he was talking to J. H 
Scullin, the prime minister of the Aus 
tralian commonwealth, who was sitting in 
a room at Canberra, the Australian capital, 
some 12,000 miles away. Yet through 
linked-up set of earphones the conversa- 
tion could be heard excellently, Mr. Scul- 


‘lin’s voice being clearly audible and indeed 


scarcely less loud than Mr. MacDonald’s. 

Mr. Lloyd George afterwards had a 
personal talk with Mr. Hughes, who was 
prime minister of Australia during the 
war. The first commercial call was made 
at 9 o’clock by the Overseas 
Cooperative Federation. 

Girl Night Telephonistts. 

It would appear that girls are more sat- 
isfactory than men as telephone operators. 
At any rate, the Postmaster General states 
that the male telephonists, who have al- 
ways been heard in our exchanges after 
8 p. m. are to be replaced by girls. 

Operating work, which, under the pres- 
ent system is to a large extent intrusted 
to a staff “whose usefulness is inevitably 
impaired by the part-time character of their 
employment in the post office” will, he says, 
be improved. 

The scheme does not involve compulsion 
on any of the existing female telephonists 
to work late, for only volunteers will be 
employed. Liability to attend after eight 
o'clock will, however, be imposed on new 
entrants into the service. 

A Transatlantic Link. 

Work in connection with the proposed 
Atlantic telephone cable has already begun 
on this side. A survey has been made for 
a station on the shore of Lochryan near 
Stranraer. This station will be one ter- 
minal of an underground cable which is 
to be laid between Stranraer and Glas- 
gow; and while its first duty will be to 
provide an improved service with the north 
of Ireland, it is destined in future to pro- 
vide a link in the trans-atlantic service. 


Farmers’ 








Personal Notes from 


the Field 





Allen C. Morse, well known io many 
of the older men in the Independent tele- 
phone field, particularly in Ohio, is now 
associated with the United Telephone Co., 
Cleveland, in an engineering capacity. This 
is not Mr. Morse’s first employment under 
C. V. MeVey, president of the United com- 
pany, for he was chief engineer of the 
old Cuyohoga Telephone Co., of which 
Mr. McVey was general manager. 

In 1914, Mr. Morse was chosen as resi- 
dent engineer and manager for McMeen & 
Miller in Cleveland, Ohio. Following the 
dissolution of McMeen & Miller in 1918, 
Mr. Morse became connected with the old 
Ohio State Telephone Co., remaining with 


it until its absorption by the Ohio Bell 
company. 

Since then, Mr. Morse has been engaged 
in various lines of business in Cleveland, 
including radio. Prior to his re-entrance 
into the telephone field, he was engaged 
in investment banking. 

Carroll O. Bickelhaupt, vice-president 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Atlanta, Ga., has been appoint- 
ed assistant vice-president on the staff of 
C. P. Cooper, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. in New 
York. 

Edward S. Sullivan, of the Home Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. at Fort Wayne, 


Ind., has assumed the position of equip- 
ment engineer of the company. In this 
position he will have supervision of all 
equipment and installation. 

Mr. Sullivan has been with the compan 
going there from tlh 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. at Denver, Colo. He is a former Fort 
Wayne man, having graduated from hich 


since February, 


He is a graduate of 
University of Notre Dame and first went 
with the Automatic Electric Inc., of Chi- 
cago. He remained with that company f 
years before taking the position in the « 
department of the Mountain 


school there. 


gineering 


States company at Denver, Colo. 
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Irl J. Devoe, until some months ago 
head of the accounting department of the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, has 


been named by General Manager Agee of, 


the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. as 
general auditor, to succeed William L. 
died suddenly on May 16. 
1 last, Mr. Devoe re- 
signed from the commission, he has been 


assistant to Mr. Lemon, and is thoroughly 


Lemon, who 


Since June when 


familiar with the work of the department 
as well as of the policies of the company. 

Mr. well known 
phone industry of the state. 


Devoe is to the tele- 
For several 
years he was always on the programs at 
district and state meetings, and has spread 
wide the doctrine of good accounting and 
its beneficial results to companies. His 
service in the industry dates back to July, 
1914, when, following his graduation from 
college, he was employed by the Lincoln 
company in its accounting department. 
Two years later he accepted an appoint- 
ment as general auditor for the Monroe 


Independent Telephone Co. at Albion, 
which operates ten exchanges in central 
Nebraska. 


He became telephone accountant to the 
state railway commission on July, 1918, 
and had charge of the auditing and super- 
vised the accounting practices of 
than 200 companies throughout the state. 
Two years later he joined the Western 
Good Roads Service Co. of 
secretary-treasurer and auditor, where he 


more 


Lincoln as 

















1. J. Devoe, Well Known to Nebraska Com- 
Panies Through His Connection With the 
Nebeaska State Railway Commission and 
for Past Year With Lincoln Telephone & 
Telesraph Co., Lincoln, Has Been Promoted 
to General Auditor of the Company, Suc- 
ceeding the Late W. L. Lemon. 


Temeined until September, 1923, when he 
Was iamed chief accountant for the state 
comission. 

l: this position Mr. Devoe had entire 
sup: vision over and made all investigations 
on uchalf of the commission of all public 
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utilities throughout the state. He also con- 
ducted the investigations for the commis- 
sion following applications made by the 
electric utilities for security issues. Mr. 
Devoe has been prominent in business and 
social circles in Lincoln, and has taken an 
active part in civic and club affairs. He 
is unusually qualified for the position to 
which his abilities have called him. 
Obituary. 

William Hubbard, Winnetka, III., pio- 
neer in the telegraph and telephone indus- 
try and graduating 
class at the Illinois Industrial University, 
now the University of Illinois, died on May 
22 at the Sherman hospital in Elgin, III. 
He was 80 years old and a native of Elgin. 

Mr. Hubbard took up telegraphy in 1864 
He entered the university in 1868 and, reg- 
ular attendance not being requisite, was 
working as a telegrapher for the Union 
Pacific Railroad at Greeley, Colo., on Oc- 
tober 10, 1871, when the first appalling 
message of the Chicago fire went over the 
wires. He handled the message at Greeley. 

When telephones first became practical, 
Mr. Hubbard entered that field, inventing 
an instrument which the old Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. used. 


member of the first 


He was made manager 
of that company in 1881 but left after some 
years to devote his energies to the develop- 
ment of the Independent telephone. 

His private collection of antiquated tele- 
phone and telegraph instruments is notable. 
He had assembled a collection of such in- 
struments for Purdue University, was col- 
lecting one for the Pioneer Independent 
Telephone Association of U. S. to be placed 
in the Rosenwald Industrial Museum, Chi- 
cago, until illness overtook him two months 


ago. He leaves two daughters, Mrs. Roy 
F. Webster of Chicago, and Mrs. Lyman 
L. Weld of Hubbard Woods. 


Mr. Hubbard was a familiar figure at 
the annual Chicago of the 


Telephone 


meetings in 
Pioneer Associa- 


At several of these meetings he ex- 


Independent 
tion. 
hibited his collection of antique telephone 
switchboards and His remi- 
niscences of early telephone work in Chi- 
cago and Elgin, Ill., where he established 
its first exchange were most 


instruments. 


interesting. 
He took a great interest in the association 
and was active on the committee having 
charge of the collecting of early telephone 
relics. 

Charles W. McKay, well known in the 
telephone field, as an engineer and valua- 
tion expert, died in Chicago on April 30, 
after a brief illness. 
in Arlington, N. J. 

Mr. McKay graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1906 with the degree of M. E., 
and was with the New York Telephone Co. 
in New York City, for about six years, en- 
gaged in appraisal work and plant engi- 
neering. Severing his connection with this 
company early in 1912, Mr. McKay was 
associated with Henry Floy, for a time, 
as assistant engineer. In the summer of 
1913 he became engineer to the McCall & 


Interment was made 


3 


wt 


Clark Co., efficiency experts of New York, 
and in October of that year, affiliated him- 
self McMeen & Miller of Chicago, 
where the major part of his time was spent 


with 


on problems involving the appraisement of 
telephone properties. 
After leaving the employ of McMeen & 

















The Late Charles W. McKay, Consulting 
Engineer, Specializing in Rates and Valua- 
tions, Was Well Known in the Telephone 
Field Through His Articles in Telephone 
Publications During the Past 15 Years. 


Miller, when the firm dissolved in 1918, he 
was with the Central Union Telephone Co. 
in Indianapolis, for about a year and a half. 

During the next few years, he was as- 
sociated with several appraisal and engi- 
neering concerns. For the past eight years 
he was engaged in consulting and valuation 
appraisal work, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Mr. McKay’s many years’ experi- 
ence embraced plant and construction work, 
valuation and appraisal work with a num- 
ber of well-known engineering organiza- 
tions, and a number of years as consulting 
engineer, specializing in rates and valua- 
tions. 

He was also well known to the telephone 
field as a writer on engineering and valua- 
tion matters, being author of the book, 
“Telephone Rates and Values,” which ap- 
peared in serial form in TELEPHONY. He 
had recently arranged to completely revise 
the telephone course of the International 
Correspondence Schools. 

Mr. McKay is survived by his widow, a 
young son, and his mother. 

Mrs. Frances DeWolf Kellogg, widow 
of Milo G. Kellogg, founder of the Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 
died in Pasadena, Calif., on May 16, after 
a short Mrs. 
82 years old and had resided in Pasadena 
for a number of years. 
Chicago. 


illness. Kellogg was about 


Interment was in 


Mrs. Kellogg is survived by two sons, 
LeRoy D. Kellogg and James G. Kellog 
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New York Town Now Dials All Its Calls 


Morning of May 18 Sees Conversion of Telephone System of Middletown, N.Y. 
to Strowger Dial Operation—Adjacent Towns of Bloomingburg, Otisville and 
Wurtzboro Operated in Conjunction With it as Unattended Dial Exchanges 


About two hours’ ride from New York, 
the city of Middletown, N. Y., occupies the 
center of a highly-developed dairy-farm 
region. Its activities as a trading center 
are augmented by the presence of several 
large manufacturing interests, 
is the Clemson company, 
maker of the well-known 
“Star” hacksaw blades. 

The telephone facilities for 
its population of over 25,000 
have always been ably pro- 
vided by the Orange County 
Co., which was 
organized May 23, 1895, 
with 75 telephones, by Dr. 
Fancher, who still 
serves as president of the 


among which 


Telephone 


Edwin 


company. 

Dr. Fancher dates his en- 
the telephone 
to his first experience with 
it, which occurred in 1876, 
when he was 18 years old. 
At that time he held his first telephonic 
conversation over a demonstration system 
being exhibited in New York; and it was 
with a great deal of just pride and en- 
thusiasm that he gave the signal for pull- 


thusiasm for 


ing the insulators and cutting the jumpers 
at 6 o’clock Sunday morning, May 18, 1930, 
which dial 


placed the system in 


operation. 


new 


Those present who witnessed the cere- 
mony of switching the city’s telephonic load 
to the dial equipment, included E. V. Mor- 
gan, general traffic agent, New York Tele- 
phone Co., Albany, N. Y.; R. A. Bugsby, 
and E. P. 


general traffic superintendent, 


By C. M. Sells, 


Sales Department, Automatic Electric Inc. 












Headquarters Building of the Orange Gounty Telephone Co., 
town, N. Y. The New Wing Is Visible at the Left in the Rear. 


Carhart, district plant chief clerk, New 
York Telephone Co., Newburgh, N. Y.; 
C. M. Sells, sales department, E. R. Girard, 
operating department, Automatic Electric 
Inc., and Dr. Edwin Fancher, president, 
F. D. Fancher, general manager and treas- 
urer, C. C. Chappell, vice-president, and 
E. R. Davenport, chief engineer, of the 
Orange County Telephone Co: A. R. 
Hailey was in charge of the work of 
installation. 

The cutover was made smoothly and 
with no service interruptions except for the 
few minutes during which the connections 
were shifted from the old manual equip- 


¥ 
= TH 
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ment to the new automatic system. An i 

teresting feature in connection with th« 
conversion was the great interest displayed 
by the telephone-users of the city in trying 
the new dials, calling their friends and get 
ting their first experience with the speed 


and efficiency of the new system. 
While the usual Sunday load used t 
average between 8,000 and 


10,000 calls, the number oi 
calls placed during the first 
Sunday of automatic opera- 
tion was 23,950, as indicated 
by the automatically-operated 
message 


Py 
WW 


Re, 






which 
keep accurate count of all 
s local calls completed. Wher: 
aa the average load 
week day of 24 hours used t 
20,000 


: 
registers 








during a 
be approximately 
sic arene calls, the period of 24 hours 
the Monday following 
the cutover saw 40,700 calls 
recorded to its credit. 

While this abnormal load is not expected 
to continue after the novelty of dialing its 
own calls has ceased to intrigue the public, 
this heavy traffic, coming as it did imme- 
diately following the cutover, served ex- 
cellently to indicate the inherent capacity 
and efficient action of the equipment 
the telephone officials, who expressed them- 
selves as being highly pleased with its 
operation. 

The conversion of the Middletown sys- 
tem is of special interest to telephone men 
because the network included, besides the 
Middletown system proper, three small ad- 
jacent dial exchanges—those at Blooming 


Middle- 
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General View of Strowger Dial Equipment of Orange County Telephone Co. at Middletown, N. Y.—General Switchroom View Show'ng 
Plunger Self-Aligning Line Switches in the Foreground. 
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burg, Otisville and Wurtzboro. All three 
of these small communities have full auto- 
matic operation, and each exchange is op- 
erated on an unattended basis. All special 
services such as information, etc., as well 











View of Strowger Connectors at Middle- 
town, N. Y. 


as toll, are handled over trunks to Middle- 
town. 

Service between Middletown and Otis- 
ville which is some eight miles distant, is 
on a free basis. This excludes, of course, 
pay-station calls, that are handled through 
C. L. R. repeaters, which are arranged 
for the collection and refund of coins. 

Middletown subscribers can reach any- 
one in Otisville by merely dialing the listed 
directory number, and vice versa. There 
are at present seven two-way trunks pro- 
vided between the two towns, which are 
ample to care for all present traffic. To 
obtain special services, Otisville and Mid- 
dletown subscribers both dial the same spe- 
cial numbers as listed in the directory. 

Bloomingburg is located some eight miles 
from Middletown, and Wurtzboro is 12 
miles distant. Both of these towns are 
connected to Middletown by means of five 
two-way trunks. Both are unattended, 
with full automatic operation for all local 
calls. 

Since there is a charge from these towns 
ior all outside calls, subscribers in either 
town must dial a special number to obtain 
outside parties. This will give them an 

perator at Middletown, who makes a 
record of their call, and completes it; dial- 
ing it if it is a call within the automatic 
network, and handling it as a regular toll 
call if it is without the network. 

The conditions existing at any of the 

ree unattended exchanges are constantly 

dicated by supervisory alarms which are 

‘tended to the Middletown exchange. The 

ibrator type ringing sets at each small 

‘change are in duplicate and are arranged 

r remote control from Middletown. 

The dialing of a certain prearranged 
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number by an operator at Middletown gives 
back a proper generator tone, which indi- 
cates that the ringing equipment at that 
exchange is functioning correctly. If the 
tone is not correctly returned, another num- 
ber can be dialed which will cut that ring- 
ing set out of operation, and switch the 
duplicate set into operation. 

The charging equipment for each unat- 
tended exchange is all under. automatic 
control. A high-low voltage relay operates 
to cut the charging set into operation when 
the exchange voltage falls below a certain 
pre-determined value; and as soon as the 
charging has progressed sufficiently to 
bring the battery up to normal voltage, the 
charging is automatically cut off. 

All three buildings in these towns are of 
modern, fireproof construction. Electrical 
radiators are used in each building to auto- 
matically keep the temperature at approxi- 
mately 40 degrees, winter and summer. A 
contract price with the power company for 
power for operating the exchange equip- 
ment, for heating and for light, makes the 
total monthly cost for these three items a 
ridiculously low amount. 

The dial equipment for Middletown con- 
sists of 2,800 lines of equipment, using 
plunger self-aligning line switches. This 
provides service to approximately 5,000 
telephones, apportioned as follows: 2,535 
individual, two and four-party lines; 40 
rural ten-party lines; 100 P. B. X. lines 
and 125 pay-station lines. 

The rural lines are supplied with auto- 
matic common battery service, with semi- 
selective ringing up to ten parties on a 
line. Rotary secondary line switches are 
being used. The toll traffic of the district 
which is quite heavy, is handled by 12 
positions of regular toll board and five 
positions of A.-B. toll board. Special serv- 
ices are handled by a two-position wire 
chief’s desk and a two-position information 
‘lesk, 

An interesting reverse battery test relay 
arrangement has been provided. Three 
separate test trunks are furnished which 
are associated with connector bank ter- 
minals like ordinary telephones. When 
they are called, these test trunks give back 
a distinctive tone whereby the person test- 
ing will know whether or not the line is in 
good condition. It is anticipated that this 
service feature will prove itself highly 
useful. 

Full records and accurate account will 
be kept of every phase of traffic operation 
and change in the exchange, by the means 
of meters. A combined message and traf- 
he register rack has mounted upon it mes- 
sage registers, primary line switch board 
peg count, overflow registers and connec- 
tor peg-count registers. One peg-count and 
one overflow register are provided for each 
50 primary line switches (primary sub- 
group), and one register for each hundred 
group of connectors. 

With this continuous record available, 
every piece of equipment can be utilized to 
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its greatest capacity and efficiency, density 
changes in traffic accurately forecast, and 
the whole exchange run on a scientifically 
efficient basis. 

The automatic operation of a network 
of exchanges similar to that at Middle- 
town, has proved to be a highly satisfactory 
and economical method not only for ren- 
dering the large city dial service, but for 
including the small outlying communities 
and rural areas in the modernization pro- 
gram as well. A great number of such 
groups have been converted to dial opera- 
tion, and are now in successful operation. 

Considerable credit for the 
carrying out of all attendant engineering 
details at Middletown must go to the chief 
engineer of the Orange County Telephone 
Co., E. R. Davenport, who was re- 
sponsible to a large degree for the smooth 
completion of the plans of conversion. 


proper 


Starting with the local company as assist- 
ant wire chief in 1907, Mr. Davenport has 
always had in mind the bringing of the 
cmpany’s facilities up to a high point of 
modernization: and as chief engineer, his 
direction of the present cutover marks the 
completion of years of careful thought and 
preparation. 

While due to the excellence of the 
Orange County 


Telephone Co.'s head 
quarters building, it was not found nec- 
essary to erect a new structure, a three- 
story ‘addition of considerable size was 
added as a wing to the main structure. 
An interesting feature of this construc 
tion was that the company’s general man 
ager and treasurer, F. D. Fancher, drew 
all the plans for the addition and super- 
vised its erection. 


So complete were the 





Rotary Secondary Line Switches at Middle- 
town, N. Y. 


plans that the services of a contractor were 
not necessary. With the completion of this 
structure and the installation and cutting 
over of the dial equipment, another mile- 
stone has been passed in the development 
and progress of the Middletown company. 














With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Ohio State Hospital at Columbus 
to Have Kellogg P. B. X. 

The Ohio State Hospital at Columbus, 
Ohio, is soon to be equipped with a late 
type P. B.X. switchboard. In placing an 
order with the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 








Ohio State Hospital at Columbus in Which 
a Kellogg P. B. X. Is to Be Installed. 


ply Co., of Chicago, for the P. B. X., the 
state hospital will be assured of efficient 
telephone service. 

As in most hospitals, there is more in- 
tercommunication traffic than incoming or 
outgoing calls. The new Kellogg P.B. xX. 
is to be installed to handle the calls be- 
tween floors and departments within the 
institution. It will be equipped with 100 
lines and 10 cord circuits. 

Many state hospitals throughout the 
country use Kellogg P. B. X. switchboards 
because of the ease and efficiency of 
operation. 


Selects Stromberg-Carlson Equip- 


ment for Kansas Exchange. 

The American Telephone Co., of Abi- 
lene, Kans., has just contracted with the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
of Rochester, N. Y., for new telephone 
equipment, according to an announcement 
from that company. The equipment will 
be installed at Horton, Kans. 

The equipment will include a switch- 
board of four unit-type sections, which 
will have 700 central energy lines and 50 
rural and toll lines. It will be complete 
with power, machine and terminal equip- 
ment. 





Carolina Wood Preserving Co. 
Purchases Prettyman & Sons. 
Purchase of the J. F. Prettyman & Sons 

wood preserving plant at Charlston, S. C., 

by the Carolina Wood Preserving Co., a 

South Carolina corporation representative 

of the interests of Grant B. Shipley of 

Pittsburgh, Pa., and of J. F. Prettyman 

& Sons, was announced May 15 by Thomas 

J. Thorne, as vice-president and general 

manager of the new company and former 

manager of the Prettyman wood-preserving 
operations. 
The association of the Shipley and Pret- 


tyman interests makes possible a more com- 
prehensive wood-preserving service on the 
part of the Carolina Wood Preserving Co. 
than any single plant heretofore has been 
in position to offer, it was stated. 

The board of directors of the Carolina 
Wood Preserving Co. comprises the fol- 
lowing officers: Grant B. Shipley, presi- 
dent; E. S. Park, vice-president ; Thomas 
J. Thorne, vice-president and general man- 
ager; H. W. Wehe, secretary and treas- 
urer; and Cannon F. Prettyman, who for- 
merly was vice-president and general man- 
ager of J. F. Prettyman & Sons. 

The Carolina Wood Preserving Co. will 
adhere rigidly to the high standards of 
quality and service which have made 
friends for the Prettyman plant, and also 
now is in position to offer its markets the 
rich backgrounds of engineering experience 
and research which have made Mr. Shipley 
and his staff ‘of associates outstanding in 
the field of timber preservation. 

Mr. Shipley is president of the Century 
Wood Preserving Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
through which, as a holding company, was 
effected the association which will identify 
the Carolina Wood Preserving Co. as a 
Shipley company and one of the Century 
group. 

Affiliated with the Century Wood Pre- 
serving Co. are: The New England Wood 
Preserving Co., operating a plant at 
Nashua, N. H.; the Delaware Wood Pre- 
serving Co., which recently completed con- 
struction of a modern plant at Newport, 
Del.; the Maryland Wood Preserving Co., 
with a plant at Hagerstown Md.; the 
Ohio Wood Preserving Co., with a plant 
at Orville, Ohio; the Pittsburgh Wood 
Preserving Co., with a plant at Pittsburgh; 
and the Michigan Wood Preserving Co., 
with a treating plant at Reed City, Mich. 


He’s Proud He Made First Strom- 


berg-Carlson Switchboard. 

Andrew Henrickson, one of the oldest 
employes in point of service of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., cele- 
brated his 73rd birthday on March 1. The 
occasion, in addition, marked his comple- 
tion of 38 years of continuous service in 
the business of making telephone switch- 
boards. His family tree goes back to vik- 
ing ancestors who roamed the seven seas 
when Odin was “god” and Thor his 
“thunderer.” 

Many records are held by Mr. Henrick- 
son, but one he treasures most is his par- 
ticipation in the construction and installa- 
tion of the first telephone switchboard built 
by Stromberg-Carlson. That happened no 
less than 35 years ago, and Mr. Henrickson 
was sent with it to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 
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Mr. Henrickson, who retains the quaint 
accent of Sweden in his speech, regaled his 
listeners with tales about the partners, 
Alfred Stromberg and Andreov Carlson. 
“Make it better than possible,” was Strom- 
berg’s motto and he used to tell his em- 
ployes that no matter how well a thing 
had been done, “it was never too good for 
the public.” 

Bronzed of features) and rugged in 
physique in spite of his 70-odd years, Mr. 
Henrickson told how he came to America 
from a little Swedish town called Semrith- 
shavn. 

“That happened in February, 1878,” he 
remarked reminiscently. “It took the 
vessel, on which I was one of 200 pas- 
sengers, 21 days to cross the Atlantic. 

“On the banks of New Foundland, we 
ran into a storm which caused the ship to 
roll so badly, that all, including the captain 
and the ‘sea dogs in the fo-cas’le,’ were 
pale from sea sickness. Personally, I 
didn’t care whether the ship kept afloat or 
went to the bottom—I was that sick. How- 
ever, we did reach New York, and I ar- 
rived in Chicago on March 4, 1878. Crime 
waves, bootleggers, gangsters, racketeers 
and beer barons were unknown then, and 
one could walk along Michigan Avenue 
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Andrew Henrickson, Who Made the First 
Stromberg-Carison Switchboard, Is_ Stil! 
Employed by the Same Firm. 


at any time without the fear of being 
drilled by machine gun bullets.” 

A cabinet maker by trade, Mr. Henrick 
son went into that business as soon as h¢ 
had saved enough money to rig out a place 
for himself. By 1892, he had established 
a shop that attracted Alfred Stromberg 
who was then operating his plant in Chi 
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Compare these Pictures!S. 


Is it not worth while to make Telephoning 


easy instead of irksome ? 





away, causing more disturbance! 


OT everyone’s work permits him 
N to obtain the ideal of the * clear 
desk’’. Imagine your subscriber 

hard at some work which necessitates 
cross references between drawings and 
other papers, files and books of reference, 
the telephone standing among them. The 
bell rings! He must interrupt his work 
to answer’ In lifting the transmitter 
pedestal towards him the cord as likely 
as not will disturb all his papers. Either 
he will hold the heavy pedestal, thus 
tying both hands, or else he will place 
it on top of the papers at the edge of the 
desk, resulting in a dirty circular mark 
due to dust left by the base. The con- 
versation finished, the stand is pushed 


However fine your service may be as measured by your Service Observation 
records, there is no getting away from the fact that the subscriber has been 
bothered and possibly left with a feeling of resentment. 


Now compare the Neophone — 


under the same _ conditions. The 
micro-telephone being lifted, one hand 
remains free to make notes or to refer 
to papers. The mind is unruffled by 
disarranged papers or petty annoy- 
ances and conversation proceeds with 
comfort and ease. And more! The 
quality of transmission is far superior 
to that of the fixed transmitter set. 
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N.S. ".), Cairns (Queensland), Perth (W. Australia), Johannesburg, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, 


P, Col onbo, Singapore, Tientsin, Shanghai, Harbin, Mukden, Tokyo, The Hague, Buenos Aires, etc. 





When writing to Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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cago, with the result that the latter bought 
Henrickson’s shop and engaged him as a 
switchboard maker. 

October 4, 1904, he went to Rochester, 
after the factory moved there, and he has 
been there ever since. 


Continued Demand for Farm Tele- 


phones in South Africa. 

According to the latest annual report 
(1928-29) of the Postmaster General for 
South Africa, there has been evidenced a 
for the extension of 
telephone services throughout the coun- 
try, with application from rural districts 
in particular being received. The follow- 
ing table indicates the general expansion 
in telephonic communication in the Union 
since 1910 and especially during the past 
three years: 


continuous demand 


1910 
OR, in ay aakdainomnalewaa a 131 
re rr ere 497 
ee ae ee re 10,483 
Private branch exchanges .......  ...06. 
Telepnone stations ......0.scsees 15,378 
DOE) cbodienscudeacesauicns 
Y sanvesugwesceneneas 24,000,000 

DED. Sudkitenateckaknese-s 
Mileage of farm lines........... * 
Number of farmers connected... 50 
Total mileage of wire used for 

IN is c-Fnewa maenaies err * 
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mercial and industrial progress of the 
country, has called for heavy expenditure 
on the expansion of the trunk and tele- 
graph systems and on telephone exchange 
equipment both outdoor and indoor, and 
that the pressing requirements under these 
heads have necessarily limited the capital 
outlay possible on farm line development 
proper.” 


American Electric Monophone 


Sales Show Big Increase. 

A particularly bright spot in the tele- 
phone manufacturing business is found in 
the American Electric report for the first 
four months of 1930, which shows a total 
increase in the sale of monophones of 67 
per cent over the corresponding period of 
1929, 

J. E. Fisher, vice-president and general 





1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 
1,219 1,295 1,323 
5,046 5,177 5,390 

58,183 61,730 66,056 

599 634 643 

81,997 88,113 94,408 
129,974,000 140,689,199 154,375,818 
8,904,000 10,155,686 11,370,084 
18,812 21,871 24,976 
9,466 10,856 12,180° 
7306,873 1322,716 342,462 


* Figures not available. + The figures for 1926-27 and 1927-28 have been amended. 


Of the total number of “local” calls 
tisted, 138,543,707 were subscribers’ calls, 
7,379,544 farm calls, and 8,452,567 
call office calls. 

In 1924 the farm telephone line rates 
were substantially reduced with the result 
that there has been a material development 
in that field. Since that time the govern- 
ment has built 1,435 farm lines, represent- 
ing 20,556 miles of construction, to serve 
9.959 farmers. During the financial year 
1928-29, 3,105 miles of farmers’ telephone 
lines were constructed to serve 1,324 farm- 
ers, and 20 new telephone exchanges were 
established during the year to meet de- 
velopment in the rural areas. 


line 


The following extract from the official 
report indicates the general movement in 
telephone service demands: “Notwithstand- 
ing the large number of farmers’ tele- 
phones provided during the past five years, 
the demand for this class of service con- 
tinues to be very great, and much work 
remains to be done to meet outstanding ap- 
plications, particularly in the Orange Free 
States, the eastern portion of the Cape 
Province and the Transvaal. 

“The department is doing everything in 
its power with the funds at its disposal, to 
the construction and 


overtake arrears of 


to place itself in a position eventually to 
meet all applications with the minimum of 
delay; but it will be understood that the 
intensive farm line development which has 
taken place in the Union during the past 
five years, no less than the general com- 








manager of the company, in commenting 
upon this excellent showing, says: 

“Tt is evident that the conversion to the 
monophone type of instrument is progress- 
ing at a far more rapid rate than even the 
most optimistic observer would have 
prophesied two years ago. For example, 
April, 1930, for which totals have just been 
compiled, shows an increase in monophone 
sales of 97 per cent over April, 1929. 

Not only is the number of monophones 
installed each month increasing, but the 
ratio of increase for successive months is 
also constantly accelerating.” 





Radiophone Service Opened Be- 
tween England and Australia. 
The longest telephone conversation ever 

made over a commercial line was made on 

April 30 when Prime Minister MacDonald 

in London, England, answered a ring in 

Downing street and talked with his old 

friend, Prime Minister Scullin of Aus- 

tralia, who was in his office 12,000 miles 
away in Canberra. 

The conversation opened a new service 
utilizing both telephone and radio. Land 
wires carried the voice from London to 
the Rugby transmitting station, where it 
was broadcast to the Australian receiving 
station at Botany Bay, 11,000 miles dis- 
tant. Land were again used to 
carry the conversation to Sydney and 
then to Mr. Scullin’s office in the parlia- 
ment building in Canberra. The rate for 
the new service is $30 for three minutes. 


wires 
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Stromberg-Carlson Appoints St. 


Louis Representative. 

Oval C. McCanne and John A. Rohan, 
of St. Louis, recently were appointed spe- 
cial representatives in the St. Louis ter- 
ritory by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mig. Co. They will operate under the 
name of McCanne-Rohan, Inc., with offices 
at Nos. 1934-1935 Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis. 


Mr. McCanne has been connected with 
the telephone industry since 1907 and has 
been the St. Louis representative for 
Stromberg-Carlson since 1924. He is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
St. Louis Radio Trades Association. 

Mr. Rohan had considerable ex- 
perience in all phases. of the radio indus- 
try. He was in the retail field for two 
years and later went with General Motors 
for one year, which was followed by two 
years as city salesman in St. Louis for 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


has 


The territory covered by this corpora- 
tion will extend from St. Louis south to 
Cape Girardeau on the Missouri side of 
the Mississippi River and from Cairo 
north to Alton on the Illinois side. 

Both Mr. McCanne and Mr. Rohan are 
very optimistic as to the future of radio 
in St. Louis and their southern territory 
and they believe that the trend of radio 
sales is unusually high in that district. 


Bell Executives Confer and Make 
Estimates of Supplies. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
recently concluded a series of conferences 
of plant extension engineers, general com- 
mercial engineers, general traffic engineers, 
general plant supervisors, plant engineers, 
construction superintendents, supervisors of 
buildings, motor equipment and_ supplies, 
and other minor executives. 

This is a part of a new plan the com- 
pany adopted of estimating supplies 
needed for the coming year so that the 
supplying company, the Western Electric 
Co., will be advised in ample time to in- 
sure having the supplies on hand when 


has 


needed. 

Formerly minor executives of this type 
had to estimate in advance what they be- 
lieved would be required for the year in 
Under the new 
plan about 100 key items are estimated; 


each of their departments. 


and when the supplying company knows 
how many of each of these are required 
for the next 12 months, it knows just what 
goes with them. 

For instance, when a certain number of 
crossarms are forecast, the Western Elec- 
tric knows that pins, braces, carriage bolts, 
through bolts, lag bolts and transposition 
brackets will be required, by referring to 


a book of ratios and formulas that have 
been worked out in previous long-time 
studies. 
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Northern White Cedar Poles 


are available in their 











finest 
Quality | 














Northern White Cedar Poles, 7” top, 
35 ft., (untreated) in railway and 
transmission lines of Milwaukee Elect. 
Rwy. and Light Co., between Milwau- 
kee and Port Washington, Wis. Set 
in 1907. Remaining life estimated 
conservatively from two to six years. 











The great strength, light weight, stocky butts and long life of the 
Northern White Cedar Pole make it today, as in the past, the standard 
of the telephone industry. It’s the time-tested pole that measures up 
to modern engineering standards. 


The standards of grading and inspection now employed by producers 
are more rigid than ever before, assuring poles of greater uniformity, 
service dependability and longer life. The large available supply of 
Northern White Cedar is sufficient for many years to come, making 


it possible to select poles that fully measured up to the improved 
specifications. 


Another advantage of Northern White Cedar is that you can cut gains 


and install new cross arms at any time without exposing the pole to 
decay. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR ASSN. A 


’- Zz 





Minneapolis, Minn. 





When writing to Northern White Cedar Association, please mention TELEPHONY. 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Minnesota Hotel Men Seek Uni- 
form Telephone Commission. 
A uniform system of commissions to ho- 

tels for telephone service they render was 

asked on May 13 by the Minnesota Hotel 

Men’s Association at a hearing before the 

Minnesota & Warehouse Com- 

mission on a petition against all telephone 

companies in the state. The matter was 
taken under advisement by the commission. 


Railroad 


Representatives of the hotel association 
claimed that, under the present system, cer- 
tain hotels operate: their telephones under 


individual contracts with the telephone 
companies, receiving commissions which 
vary from 10 up to 50 per cent. Other 


hotels receive no compensation on outgoing 
telephone tolls, they said. 

C. D. Randall of St. Paul, chief counsel 
for the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., moved for dismissal of the petition on 
the grounds that contracts between hotels 
and telephone companies depend entirely on 
local circumstances, but the commission re- 
Mr. Randall said the 
amount of calls handled by the hotels vary 


fused the motion. 
to such an extent that it is impossible to 
have a fixed commission. 


Indiana Commission Approves 
Consolidations; Other Orders. 
Organization of 11 new telephone cor- 

porations in northern Indiana and the sale 

to them of 19 telephone companies oper- 
ating in approximately 20 up-state coun- 
ties were authorized by the Indiana Public 

May 23. Dates 

and places for hearing on the rate-increase 

petition of the Southern Indiana Telephone 

& Telegraph Co. also were announced. 


Service Commission on 


In effect, the order for the consolidation 
of the companies regroups 18 rural tele- 
phone utilities, in which the Winona Tele- 
phone Corp. has a controlling interest. The 
Winona had control of the 18 
others reduced to 


company 
which 
phone corporations, the Winona Telephone 


were nine tele- 
Corp., and the Inter-Communications Tele- 
phone Corp., which will control the toll 
lines of the Winona corporation and the 
nine others. 

The effected by the 
forming of the corporations and the sale 


regrouping was 
of the 19 companies to the new corpora- 
tions. The service of the companies will 
affected, it was understood, the 
Winona corporation still retaining control. 

Issue of 1,000 shares of common stock 
of no par value was authorized by the 
commission for each of the new corpora- 
10,000 


not be 


tions, as was the issue of similar 


shares in the Inter-Communications Corp., 
the toll control body. 

The new corporations authorized are: 
the Newton & Benton County Telephone 
Corp., the Pulaski County Telephone Corp., 
the Stark County Telephone Corp., the 
Winona Telephone Corp., the St. Joseph 
County Telephone Corp., the Kosciusko 
County Telephone Corp., the Central Lakes 
Telephone Corp., the LaGrange County 
Telephone Corp., the Whitley County Tele- 
Corp., the Jay County Telephone 
Corp., and the Inter-Communications Tele- 
phone Corp. 

Jere West, commissioner in charge of 
the Southern Indiana Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.’s rate petition, announced that 
hearings would be held beginning June 10 
and ending June 19, at Madison, Scotts- 
burg, North Vernon, Salem, Brownstown, 
Shoals, Jasper, Huntingburg and Bicknell. 

The commission at the same time granted 
authority to the Amo Mutual Telephone 
Amo, Ind., to increase its three 
months’ service rate 25 cents. 


phone 


Co., 


The commission refused to reopen a rate 
increase petition for the Hendricks County 
Telephone Co. 

Interstate Commission Approves 
Property Purchase by Bell. 

The Interstate Commerce Commision 
has approved the purchase of the proper- 
ties of the Livingston County Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., Fowlerville, Mich., by the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. The 
ingston company owns and operates ex- 
changes at Fowlerville, Brighton and 
Pinckney, Mich., serving a total of 1,244 
subscriber stations. It also owns 272 rural 
stations and 12 service stations. 


Liv- 


An appraisal made by the outside plant 
Michigan Bell company 
finds the reproduction cost of the physical 
properties to be $220,458, and less deprecia- 
tion $112,340. In 1929, operating revenues 
and expenses of the Livingston company 
were $33,632.03 and $27,936.95, respectively. 


engineer of the 


The company serves an agricultural terri- 


several summer resorts, 
and the population in this section has been 


rapidly during the last 


tory, containing 


increasing few 
years. 

Improvements in telephone apparatus and 
equipment have not been made and the 
plant is inadequate to meet the demand. 
An increase in plant, with the installation 
of modern equipment, must be made at 
once; and since the Livingston company is 
unable to make the large investment neces- 
sary for these purposes, it prefers to dis- 
pose of its properties to the Michigan Bell 


44 


will make whatever in- 
vestment may be necessary to provide a 
modern and adequate plant. 

At the hearing, all communications from 
a number of representative telephone-users 
favored the proposed transfer of the prop- 
erties. 


company, which 


A certificate has been issued to the 
effect that the proposed transfer of prop- 
erties will be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendered and in 
the public interest. 


Injunction and Damages Denied 
in Wisconsin Hotel Case. 

Rights claimed by the Pfister hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to charge 10 cents for local 
telephone calls placed through its switch- 
board, were denied on May 17 by Circuit 
Judge Walter Schinz, who dismissed a suit 
for injunction and damages brought by the 
hotel against the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
The telephone company had threatened to 
refuse switchboard service if the hotel per- 
sisted in more than the rates 
sanctioned by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission. 


charging 


Even though hotels in other large cities 
might make extra charges for switchboard 
service, as testified to by Ray Smith, man- 
ager of the hotel, Judge Schinz ruled that 
the regulations of the state railroad com- 
mission prevent any such practice in Wis- 
consin. 

About previously Judge 
Schinz refused to issue a preliminary in- 


two weeks 
junction at the request of the hotel com- 
pany, in this case. 

Traveling men’s organizations had regis- 
tered many protests against what they term 
extortionate service charges in Milwaukee 
and other cities. 
charge on 
local calls, the hotel, evidence showed, had 
charged an additional 10 cents for each 
long distance call placed by the hotel op- 
erator for guests. 


3esides the extra five-cent 


More Adequate Service Possible 
Through Transfer of Properties. 
The Interstate Commerce 
recently approved the acquisition of prop- 
erties of the White Pine Telephone Co. by 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Nevada and the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. The White Pine company owns and 
operates exchanges at Ely and McGill, 
Nev., and Wendover, Utah, serving a total 
of 482 
toll lines having a pole mileage of 217 
miles, to which are attached 15 toll s 
tions. No exchanges are maintained by 


Commission 


subscriber stations; it also owns 
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For Central Office and PBX_ Ringing 
IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ONE REDUCE 
REED! YOUR 
RINGING 
ONE COST 
CON- 
TACT! 
ORDER 
IDEAL ONE 
WAVE ON 
FORM TRIAL 





More power than you need. 


IT PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Converts 60 Cycle Lighting Current to 20 Cycle 
Ringing Current 


POSITIVELY NO RADIO INTERFERENCE 
Very low current consumption. 


Price $44.00 — F. O. B. Elyria 
Fully Guaranteed. 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 


(Write for booklet) 
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The pure zinc coat- 
ing on @rapo Gal- 
vanized Telephone 
Wire and Strand is 
non-peeling, non-crack- 
ing. Even when subject- 
ed to splicing, twisting 
or bending, this protective 
coating remainsuninjured. 


Thatis why @rapo Galvan- 
ized Products are outlasting 
all others in actual service. 

That is why users, year after 
year, are reducing maintenance 
costs to new low levels.... 


@rapo Galvanized Telephone 
Wire and Strand can be obtained 
from representative Jobbers. In- 
sist upon @rapo quality! You can 
identify it by the Crapo Tag.... 


Indiana Steel & Wire Co., 


Muncie, Indiana 
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TELERINE— 


SERVICE 


TELEPHONE fi} 


Mant OY 





The World Over for Its 
QUALITY 
LONG LIFE 
DEPENDABILITY __ 














» 


Burgess, the famous black and 
white striped batteries, are always 
onthe job—in the navy, the signal 
corps and with the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition. 


Business Telephone Batteries too, 
are known the world over for their 
dependability —ready to give 
instant and intermittent service 
over a long period of time. 


wy 











=| 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Offices: CHICAGO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
IN CANADA: NIAGARA FALLS AND WINNIPEG 
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either of the purchasing companies at the 
points served by the White Pine company. 

The reproduction cost of the properties 
as appraised by the Bell company’s engi- 
neers is $93,228, and less depreciation $54,- 
605. Upon acquiring the properties, the 
Bell company of Nevada proposes to trans- 
fer to the Mountain States company those 
parts located in Utah for a price of $4,585. 

The territory served by the White Pine 
company is sparsely settled and commercial 
toll service is necessary. The Ely district 
contains substantial mining interests, and 
the character of the toll line from Ely to 
Wendover makes it impossible to connect 
Ely and the surrounding territory with the 
outside world by telephone. The White Pine 
company is not in position to make the nec- 
essary investment for repairs in the central 
office equipment and outside plant, much of 
which is obsolete and inadequate to meet 
the demand for service. 

Aiter a study of the situation by the 
Sell company of Nevada at the request of 
the Nevada commission the conclusion was 
reached that the acquisition and operating 
of the plant as a part of the Bell system 
would make it possible to meet the demands 
for service in the entire territory involved. 

Some arrangement for new rates will 
probably be made, but they will not differ 
materially from those now in effect, and 
the Bell company of Nevada is willing to 
make whatever investment may be neces- 
sary to provide commercial telephone serv- 
ice, both exchange and toll, throughout this 
territory. 


Sale of Small Pennsylvania Prop- 
erty Approved by I. C. C. 

The application of the Lehigh Telephone 
Co. of Hazelton, Pa., to purchase the prop- 
erties of the Lower Saucon Telephone Co. 
of Lower Saucon, Pa., has been approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
of advantage to the persons to whom serv- 
ice is rendered and in the public interest. 

The Saucon company operates a system 
in Luzerne, Schuylkill, Carbon, and 
Northampton counties, with certain rural 
lines connected with it, serving 120 sub- 
scriber stations. There is no question of 
duplicated facilities as the Lehigh company 
does not operate in the immediate 
tory served by the Saucon company. 

An appraisal made by the plant manager 
of the Lehigh company finds the reproduc- 
tion cost of the properties to be $29,411.87, 
and less depreciation $7,142.99. The esti- 
mated value of property to be retired from 
service is $3,115.85, and the cost of remov- 


terri- 


ing the retired property is expected. to ex- 
ceed its salvage $2,717.55. In 


revenues of the 


value by 
Saucon 
company were $2,866.84 and operating ex- 
penses were $2,236.54. 


1929, operating 


When the operating conditions are re- 
arranged and the service improved, higher 
rates will go into effect, but they will apply 


to an enlarged and improved service. The 
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territory in which the Saucon company op- 
erates lies adjacent to Bethlehem and Eas- 
ton, and is developing rapidly. The plant 
of the Saucon company has not been main- 
tained and is not in condition to render 
commercial service, therefore negotiations 
for the proposed purchase were entered 
into the response to public agitation for 
better service. 

Since the contract of sale was made, 
steps have been taken to merge the Lehigh 
company with the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pa., and the latter company will operate 
the properties, if they are acquired by the 
Lehigh company. 


Wisconsin Rural Company Author- 
ized to Increase Rates. 

In a recent decision of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, the Eau Claire Tele- 
phone Co., of Eau Galle, was authorized 
to increase its net annual rates as follows: 


Old New 
rate. rate. 
nd ST CLE TOE $24.00 $24.00 
Business extension........ .... 12.00 
Residence, single party... 15.00 24.00 
Residence, party line..... 15.00 18.00 
OS Be nee ..... 15.00 18.00 
Rural and residence ex- 
a a 9.00 
Inside and outside moves. 1.00 
Extension bells {per 
ne eee * 25 
Reconnection of service.. 2.00 
Non-subscriber local or 
rural calls, each. This 


charge shall not apply 

on incoming toll calls. 10 10 

*This amount shall be refunded if 
service is retained for two years. 


The company is furnishing service over 
33 lines, of which all but nine are metallic. 
During the year 1929 the company installed 
a new switchboard, built a house which is 
occupied by its lineman and operator and 
built a few short lines. 

At the end of 1929 the book value of its 
property was $29,861.68, which the com- 
mission found was not greatly in excess 
of the proper value for rate purposes. It 
is estimated that the increased rates will 
result in increasing the company’s revenue 
by approximately $744 per year. 


Asks Approval of Lower Move 


Charges; Special Charges. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has applied to the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission for authority to reduce the 
charges long in effect for the moving of 
telephone stations within the same house. 
The company proposes to adopt a uniform 
rate for all exchanges, that of $1 where 
the instrument is moved from one place 
to another in the same room, and $1.50 
wheré the removal is from one 
another room. 


room to 


At the present time the company charges 
$2 for the first-named service at its Lin- 
coln exchange and $1.50 at all other ex- 
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changes: For the removal from one room 
to another, the present charges are $2.5( at 
the Lincoln exchange and $1.50 at all other 
exchanges. 

The company has also applied for per- 
mission to put into effect a schedule of 
charges for outgoing and incoming line tse 
only. At Lincoln the incoming service will 
be $5 a month, and at College View and 
Havelock, in the same zone, $4.00; Bea- 
trice, Hastings and Fairbury, $2.50; York, 
Nebraska City, Plattsmouth, David City, 
Auburn and Wahoo, $2.00. The outgoing 
line charges will be, Lincoln, $7.00; Has- 
tings, Beatrice and Fairbury, $2.50, and at 
York, Nebraska City, David City and 
Wahoo, $2.00. 

At all other exchanges the rate for these 
services is to be ascertained by taking 75 
per cent of the individual line business 
rate, and computing the new rate on the 
nearest multiple of 25 cents. 


Nebraska Farmers Company Asks 
Increase; Plant Modernized. 


Application has been made to the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission by the 
Cedar County Farmers’ Telephone Co., of 
Hartington, for authority to increase its 
rates. B. Ready & Son represent the com- 
pany. It plans to change the service to 
common battery, and has placed an order 
for a $7,000 new switchboard. Six thou- 
sand dollars more, it is estimated, will be 
necessary to rebuild old telephones, put in 
new and otherwise improve the 
equipment. 


ones 


The local chamber of commerce adopted 
a resolution approving the installation of 
the improved service, and notifying the 
commission of the willingness of patrons 
to pay the increase, which will average 
around 25 cents a month for city service. 
No increase is asked for as to farm rates, 
which remain at $1.55. 

The following schedules of gross rates, 
subject to a 25-cent a month discount 
where paid in advance, is asked: Business, 
cradle type set, $3.25 a month; business, 
desk set, $2.75; business, wall set, $2.50; 
business extension, desk, $1.50; business, 
wall, $1.25. Residence, desk, 
$2.95; residence, wall, $180; residence, ex- 
tension, $1.00. Multi-party farm, $1.55; 
four-party farm, $2.25. A vacation rate 
of 50 per cent of normal and a 25-cent 
charge for extra directory listings is 


extensions, 


specified. 


Wisconsin Commission Authorizes 
Increased Rural Metallic Rate. 
Effective July 1, 1930, the Greenwood 

Telephone Co., of Greenwood, was author- 

ized by the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 

sion to increase its rate for rural metallic 

service from $5.00 gross and $4.25 net per 

quarter to $5.75 gross and $5.00 net per 
(Please turn to page 50.) 
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Specialties 


OPE Quick 
Coupling Con- 
duit Rod is out- 
standing for its 


Contes Chante many salient fea- 


Toole ° 
Concrete Cutters tures. It is de- 
Cable Racks signed for 
Cable Rack Arms : 
Cable Reel Jacke strength, durabil- 
Cable Drawing ity and quick in- 

Guides H 
Cable Drawing Pre- stallation. They 
a... ne ia will not come un- 

able Duet elds i 
Cable Pulling Repe cou P e d in the 
Guard Rails duct. 


Send for copy of our new catalog 
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Manufacturers of 
Complete Equipment for Cable Installation 


6120-6122 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19 South La Salle Street. Chicago. III. 
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Cof fing Hoist and Guy Clamp ~*~ 


FAMILY GROUP 
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AIEEE TOR — a 
Todel Z Model F. S. Model F. Model A Model A 
6 Ton 3 Ton 1% Ton % Ton Mode 
Weight Weight Weight Weight Reversed 
5 Ibs. 36 lbs. 25 lbs. 13 Ibs. 
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Hoists can be used either end up or in any position. 

A truly one-man tool, light, fast, powerful, simple, durable. 
Models A ahd F particularly adapted to utility work, pulling guys, 
enger wires, underground cables, poles, lifting transformers, load- 
1eavy supplies, booming poles. Also have a pole jack for pulling 
Straightening poles. Pole clamp for changing top cross arms on 
rs and in pole lines. Will send on 30 days’ trial. 


COFFING HOIST COMPANY 


East Vanbren Street DANVILLE. ILLINOIS 
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Telephone Bills 


10to 50 times 
faster than 
other 
methods 





UNDREDS of telephone companies hav 

found that the Addressograph way is th 

speedy, accurate, low cost way to imprint 
subscribers’ bills. Work that formerly required 
hours is done in a few minutes—bill is imprinted 
with name, rate, date, etc., and envelope is addressed 
for mailing. Not only is a tremendous amount of 
time saved, but errors common with typewriter or 
pen are impossible. Names and data are imprinted 
by embossed metal plates thru a ribbon in exact 
typewriter style type. ... Same machine is also 
used for imprinting names and standard data on 
office forms and forms used in connection with con- 
struction and maintenance of equipment. 


Let the Addressograph representative show you how 
other telephone companies are saving time, reducing 
expense and eliminating errors with Addressographs. 
Send the coupon. 


Sales and service agencies in the princi iti ft t i 
ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices, 901 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, U. S. A 


l 


Canadian General Offices, Addressograph Co., Ltd., 30 Front St. W., Toronto, Ontari« 
European General Office, Addressograph, Ltd., London, England 
Factories Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin 





ddressogfaph 





Appressocrapn Co., 99] W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Am interested in knowing how Addressogranh will 
reduce expense and save time in my business. 


Name.... lnepeiaabiieieeaiaitlinininalienemnaiinat -_ 


Mii aiaisin secs icaianamuiincbealidiitnaeaiiaabeetaniepeineanelineieiesiaieaibalivbieiabes _ 
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It’s the Stuff 


~ Inside 
That Counts 





ATTERIES are like 

men’s heads. You can’t 
judge quality by size. 

Storm King Telephone 


Batteries are the same size 
as all others, but they con- 
tain more current producing 
materials. This is made pos- 
sible by discarding paste 
and using the D-W Patented 
Insulator which takes up 
less space and adds to the 
vitality of the cell by retain- 
ing moisture longer. 


And the quality of the mix 
is better—nothing but first 
grade materials, laboratory 
tested and built into the 
Battery in the most modern 
and third largest Battery 
plant in the world. 


Cut your maintenance 
costs with Storm King Tele- 
phone Batteries. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight and General Use. 








Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Incorporations and New 


Telephone Companies. 


HEMINGFoRD, Nes.— The Hemingford 
Co-operative Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters here, has filed articles of incorpo- 
ration with the secretary of state at Lin- 
coln. The authorized capital stock is 
$20,000. The incorporators are: John F. 
Ludlow, C. C. Huke, John A. Engel, 
George C. Osborn, G. W. Parkins, D. J. 
Foley, Henry Van Bargen, H. C. Hansen, 
W. M. Iodence, I. C. Dowell, L. A. Roland 
and Anton Ammen. 

KaLipaA, Outo—The Kalida Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with 300 shares 
no par value capital stock. The incorpo- 
rators are W. H. Gray, Frank Huffman, 
B. J. Foppe and Charles H. Veach, all of 


. Kalida. 


Pierre, S. D.—The Bijou Hills Farmers 
Rural Telephone Co. of Bijou Hills has 
been incorporated for $2,500. The com- 
pany will erect and maintain communica- 
tion lines in Brule and Charles Mix coun- 
ties. The incorporators of the organiza- 
tion are Sanford Gunderson, Virtus Boock 
and Louis Dobberstein, all of Bijou Hills. 

Financial. 

New York, N. Y.—The directors of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
their meeting on May 21 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $2.25 per 
share, payable Tuesday, July 15, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
Friday, June 20. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Directors of the 
Keystone Telephone Co. recently voted to 
issue 20,000 shares of new $3 preference 
stock at $40 a share to preference stock- 
holders of record May 1 at the rate of one 
new share for each preference share held. 

Franchises. 


Russe_t, Ky.—A 20-year telephone ordi- 
nance providing for an increase in tele- 
phone rates in Russell and outlying vicin- 
ity was passed by the city council recently. 
The rates granted were lower than those 
requested by the company, with free serv- 
ice being provided to Ironton until 1937. 
As the Greenup Home Telephone Co. is 
now furnishing the service in Russell, this 
company is expected to be the only bidder 
for the franchise: It is expected that work 
will be immediately started on improving 
the service in the city and vicinity. A 
five-and-ten-cent rate between Ashland and 
Russell went into effect May 6, which is 
lower than formerly, resulting from a 
verbal agreement between the council and 
the manager of the local telephone com- 
pany. 

Hetena, Mont.—Thirty-five applica- 
tions of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for rights of way on 
state land in Silver Bow, Madison and 
Beaverhead counties were granted recently 
by the state land board. The company will 
construct a telephone line on the land. 


Elections. 


St. Pau, Minn.—Officers of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co. recently 
elected include two new members, G. B. 
loscue, vice-president, and V. E. Chaney, 
treasurer and assistant secretary, both of 
Kansas City, Mo. The other officers re- 


elected are: G. W. Robinson, president; 
Randall, vice-president and general 
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counsel; George K. Gann, vice-president 
and general manager; A. C. Cragg, sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer, and R. F. 
Wilder, general commercial manager. The 
new executive committee was reduced to 
five members and is composed of Mr 
Robinson, E. C. Blomeyer and J. G. Crane, 
Kansas City, and Mr. Chaney and Mr. 
Foscue. 

NEWARK, Outo—All of last year’s board 
members of the Newark Telephone Co 


were re-elected for another term at a 
recent meeting. .The board is comprised 
of W. C. Metz, Dwight Warner, C. H 


Spencer, Dr. H. H. Postle, T. J. 
W. C. Newton, S. C. 
Cary and L. W. Easton. 

The board also re-elected the old officers 
who are: W. L. Cary, president; C. H 


Evans, 


Alsdorf, W. L. 


Spencer, vice-president: W. CC. Metz 
treasurer, and T. J. Evans, secretary. 
Construction. 
Axepo, ILt.—The Central West Public 


Service Co. has completed arrangements 
for improvements to be made in its out- 
side plant. The new improvements out- 
lined include the rebuilding of the outside 
equipment of the company in Aledo with 
new underground cables in the city replac- 
ing the present overhead wires; estimates 
of the cost are between $25,000 and $30,- 
000. Work on the project will be started 


‘by August 1, if possible, with the expecta- 


tion that the work will be completed by 
January 1, 1931. 

BostcN, Mass.—At its regular monthly 
appropriation meeting May 15, the execu- 
tive committee of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authorized the ex- 
penditure of $3,361,595 for new construc- 
tion and improvements in plant, necessary 
to meet the demand for service. Including 
this authorization, the specific commit- 
ment of the company for plant expendi- 
tures this year is $30,773,745. 

Of the amount authorized, $895,240 is 
appropriated for exchange lines, $332,582 
for toll lines, $869,702 for central office 
equipment, $126,698 for land and buildings, 
$40,518 for station equipment, and $1,0%,- 
855 to cover the total cost of hundreds of 
routine additions to plant in all parts of 
the company’s territory during June. 

Cansy, Minn.—The Central West Pub- 
lic Service Co. is making plans for chang- 
ing its service from magneto to the com- 
mon battery type. Of its local subscribers, 
85 per cent have signed an agreement to 
permit the company to increase rental 
charges. If the proposed increase 1s 
granted by the warehouse and _ railroad 
commission, the company will expend be- 
tween $40,000 and $50,000 on its Canby 
exchange. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Directors of the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. have voted to 
spend $41,000 for new construction m 
Brighton. This will include placing 0! 
3,400 feet of main underground subway 
and 33,000 feet of aerial and block cable, 
varying from 25 to 400 pairs. 

Catawea, Oun1o—A_ new telephone and 
telegraph cable has been laid by the 
Mechanicsburg Telephone Co. connecting 
Put-in Bay island with the mainland at 
Catawba. Communication which was broken 
off last winter when the old cable was 
snapped by floating ice, has thus beet 
restored. 
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May 31, 1930. 


Guymon, Oxra.—The Western Tele- 
phone Corp. is installing a new telephone 
switchboard equipped for 1,500 lines. The 
company is also laying cable to the new 
board and making other improvements in 
Guymon. 


Miscellaneous. 


EvANSVILLE, Inp.—G. G. Hall, Evans- 
ville district manager of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. will retire July 1 after 
nearly 40 years of service with the com- 
pany. 

ApeL. lowa-——-The Colfax Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., serving 125 rural customers in 
this territory, has voted to accept $2,800 
for its system and will dispose of the ex- 
change to the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. The Colfax lines were contined almost 
exclusively to Colfax township in Dallas 
county, and only recently the company had 
retired a heavy debt incurred a few years 
ago through installation of metallic circuit 
and other improvements. -\ charge of $6 
a vear had been made its patrons by the 
3ell lines for exchange service and town 
connections. 

FONTANELLE, fowa—W,. A. Addison, 
president of the Fontanelle Telephone Ex- 
change, ended his life the morning of May 
4 in his office in the First National bank, 
of which he had been president. He was 
55 years of age. Notes left to his wife and 
sister-in-law, the latter an employe of the 
bank, indicated despondency over ill health. 
He had suffered a nervous breakdown re- 
cently and never recovered. Mr. Addison 
is survived by his widow and sister-in-law. 

Sac City, lowa—J. E. Lynch, district 
manager of the Central West Public 
Service Co., recently announced the ap- 
pointment of Loren Arney as local man- 
ager of the company in Sac City. He 
succeeds Martin Bulloyt, who has been 
named plant supervisor for the district and 
will spend his time on the road looking 
ifter the various exchanges in the district. 
Mr. Arney has been plant clerk for the 
Central West company here for a year and 
the promotion is one which is well de- 
served. 

DuNNELL, Minn.—The Farmers Tele- 
phone Co. of Dunnell, which has been in 
operation for 25 years, has been sold to 
W. V. Leach of Duncombe, lowa. The 
company was organized in 1906 and has 
104. stockholders. Mr. Leach will take 
personal charge of the system. 

VERDIGRE, NEB.—Ross J. McCoy of the 
Kalweit-Donaldson-McCoy syndicate for 
the financing of purchases of public utili- 
ties, announces the acquisition for an un- 
named amount of the Washington & West- 
ern Telephone Co. of Verdigre. This is 
located in territory largely supplied by two 
oi the E. C. Hunt companies. Possession 
is to be given in 90 days. 

The company is a small one, and owned 
by a large group of farmer patrons. Its 
last report showed 29 business, 34 town 
residence and 246 rural telephones, a total 
of 309. Gross revenue exceeded $6,000 
and net was close to $2,000 a year. It had 
a capital stock of $6,250, depreciation re- 
serve of $5.872 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $9,878. The book cost of prop- 
erty was $20,592. 

NicHots, N. Y.— Moore's Telephone 
stem was recently purchased by Fred 
M. Cowan of Towanda, Pa. This system 
is composed of from 400 to 500 telephones 
scrved from exchanges at North Orwell! 
al Rome, Pa., and Nichols, N. Y. Mr. 
€ wan will take possession July 1. Mr. 
€ wan has been with the Bradford County 
lephone Co. in Towanda, Pa., the past 
lt years, the last six years as wire chief. 
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‘THe CLEVELAND BABY DIGGER 





IS THE INDICATED MACHINE FOR 
TRENCHING IN THE CONGESTED AREAS 


ECAUSE it is by far the most compact trencher available 

—only 58 inches wide, 8 feet 2 inches high, and 19 feet 8 

inches over-all—the Baby Digger operates easily and effici- 
ently in the most limited working spaces, as well as in the open 
spaces. Thus it is the machine for digging conduit trench. 


It gives you all the advantages and economies of machine 
trenching on more than 90 per cent of your jobs. 


This extreme usability is but one of the many distinctive fea- 
tures that have convinced Telephone Companies in all parts of 
the country that digging with the Baby Digger is the most eco- 
nomical, satisfactory, and advantageous method of trenching. 


In addition to its compactness, Cleveland Baby Digger is 
amply powered for the toughest jobs—sturdily built for long 
years of constant service—extremely mobile, easily moved from 
location to location, adding many actual production hours. 


You can not afford to miss the advantages gained by the use 
of the Baby Digger. 


Write today for our new cata- 
log No. 10, giving full in- 
formation and _ specifications 


for the Baby Digger. 








Shows ease with which the Baby Digger can be loaded on 
its specially built trailer, under its own power. Five 
minutes loads or unloads. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


“Pioneers of the Small Trencher” 
20100 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Mentioning TELEPHONY makes it a better paper. 
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will provide a handsome | 
profit for your company | 
month after month, the | 
year ‘round. || 


Our experienced staff of 
engineers and architects 
will assist you in locating 
your booths in the most 
advantageous places. 


Because of their beauty, 
simplicity and the pri- 
vacy which they afford, 
Churchill booths have 
proven great revenue 
builders for hundreds of 
telephone companies that 
have used them. Your 
company can enjoy simi- 
| lar profits. 





Our engineers will give 
special attention to your 
| requirements. 
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TELEPHONY 


WHAT THE COMMISSIONS 
ARE DOING. 

(Concluded from page 46.) 
quarter, subject to the present billing and 
discount rules. 

The company on April 26, 
authorized to purchase the 
Black River Telephone Co. 


1929, 
property of 
In connection 
therewith it was authorized to abolish the 
Black Telephone Co. rate of $24 
net per annum and substitute therefor the 
Greenwood Telephone Co. then existing 
lawful rate of $17 net for grounded serv- 
ice and $20 net for metallic service: 

The Greenwood Telephone Co. had no 
metallic service rate on file applicable to 
that part of its system not formerly con- 
stituting the property of Black River Tele- 
phone Co., and for this reason applied to 
the commission for authority to place in 
effect a rate for metaliic service on all of 
its system. 


Was 


River 


Toll Rates Authorized for Calls 
Between Exchanges. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission re- 
cently authorized the Platteville, Rewey & 
Ellenboro Telephone Co., of Platteville, to 
place in effect on June 1, 1930, a toll rate 
of 10 cents for the first three minutes and 
5 cents for additional minute for 
calls between Platteville and Rewey and 
between Platteville and Livingston, regard- 
less of the direction of their routing. 


each 


The commission further ordered that the 
connecting companies at Rewey and at 
Livingston collect and be responsible for 
the collection of the toll rates authorized 
for all calls placed on this line at their 
respective exchanges, and that such com- 
panies shall retain from such collections 5 
cents for each completed toll call placed 
on the line at their exchanges and _ shall 
remit monthly to the Platteville, Rewey & 
Ellenboro Telephone Co, the balance of 
such collections. 

The Platteville company owns the toll 
line from Platteville to Livingston with a 
branch connected at Rewey. The distance 
from Platteville to Livingston is about 16 
miles and from Platteville to Rewey about 
12 miles. 

The Rewey & Mineral Point Telephone 
Co. operates the exchange at Rewey and 
the Grant County Telephone Co. operates 
the exchange at Livingston. A considera- 
ble number of small telephone companies 
receive switching service from companies 
operating exchanges connected directly to 
the line in question. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

May 17: Certificate issued that the ac- 
quisition by the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. of the properties of the Livingston 
County Mutual Telephone Co., Fowler- 
ville, Mich., upon the terms and for the 


consideration stated in the application, will ° 


be of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest. 
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June 2: Hearing at Washington, D. (¢ 
on the petition of the Chesapeake & Pot - 
mac Telephone Co. of Va. for authorit 
to acquire stock control of the Petersbur 
Telephone Co., of Petersburg, Va., pos: 
poned from May 26. 

CALIFORNIA. 

May 19: J. R. Stephens authorized 1 
discontinue public utility telephone servi: 
between Murphys and Sheep Ranch 
Calaveras county on June 1, 1930. TI 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
agreed to furnish telephone service fro: 
its Angels Camp exchange to subscribers 
on the Stephens line. 

INDIANA. 

May 15: -Application filed by the Rush 
ville Co-operative Telephone Co., of Rush 
ville, for permission to increase telephon 
rates in Rushville. 

June 5: Hearing at Portland on peti 
tion of the Salamonia Telephone Co., of 
Salamonia, for 


increased rates. It was 
postponed from May 27. 
ILLINOIS. 

May 13: Cordova Telephone Co., oi 


Cordova, authorized to place in effect o1 
June 1 a rate of $15 per year for servic 
in Cordova and vicinity. 

May 13: Galva Telephone Co., Galva, 
granted extension of time until June 1 to 
comply with order of July 10, 1929, rela 
tive to construction and reconstruction of 
plant necessary for conversion of servic: 
from magneto to common battery in Galva 
and vicinity. 

May 13: Order approved authorizing 
North West Telephone Co. to issue and 
sell $80,000 aggregate principal amount of 
its first lien mortgage bonds, to be dated 
July 1, 1930, and to mature July 1, 1950, 
bearing interest at the rate of 5% per cent 
per annum, payable semi-annually. 

May 21: Order issued extending until 
November 27, period of suspension of the 
proposed rates of the 4 C Teleplione Co. 


for service in Cissna Park, East Lynn, 
and Rankin, stated in schedule Illinois 
Commerce Commission 3, original sheet 


1A of the 4 C company. 

May 21: Order issued suspending until 
October 10, proposed rates of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. for service in Van- 
dalia, stated in schedule Illinois Commerce 
Commission 2 of the company. 

May 21: Order issued suspending until 
October 10, proposed rates of Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. for service in Gibson City, 
stated in schedule Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission 2 of the company. 

May 21: Rate schedule presented by the 
Morrison Telephone Co. and permitted to 
become effective June 7, Illinois Commerce 
Commission 4, revised sheet 3, applicable 
to Morrison and vicinity. 

May 22: Order issued authorizing Intra 
State Telephone Co., of Galesburg, to sell 
land situated in Knox County to Herbert 
L. Ryner for the sum of $1,100. 

May 28: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Collins in the matter of 
proposed advance in rates by the Illinois 
Allied Telephone Co. for telephone servic 
in Princeton, Ladd, Ohio, Tiskilwa, La 
Moille, Monlius, Dover, Sheffield, Wyanet, 
Walnut and Spring Valley. 

May 28: Hearing in Chicago befor 
Commissioner Collins in the matter of the 
joint application of the Bureau County 
Independent Telephone Co. and the Ill: 
nois Allied Telephone Co. for leave ai 
authority to the former company to sc! 
and the latter company to buy all the co 
porate rights, franchises, assets and pro} 
erties now owned and held by the forme: 
also for a certificate of convenience a! 


necessity to the Illinois Allied Telephor 
Co. to operate the properties in Burea 
County. 








May 31, 


1930. 


An order has been entered cancelling 


and setting aside 
commission on March 27, 
it pertains to the 
under consideration, etc. 


the order entered by 
1930, insofar as 
of the property 


It was further 


value 


ordered that the case be reopened and set 
for further hearing. 


May 12: 


KANSAS. 


Petition filed by the Everest 


Mutual Telephone Co. of Everest for per- 


mission to increase 
increase 


would 


rates. The company 


the business rates from 


$1.25 to $1.50 a month and the schedule 
for extension sets in both business houses 


and residences 


from the present rate of 


$1.25 a month to $1.75. 


May 14: 
of the toll line of the Lake City 


Co., Lake 

Telephone 

£9,000. 
May 27: 


or not the Rollin Telephone Co. of 


Co. 


MICHIGAN. 
Approval given the purchase 
Telephone 
Bell 


was 


the Michigan 
purchase price 


City, by 
The 


Hearing in regard to whether 


Addi- 


son is to be granted permission to cut the 


Tri-County 
its switchboards at 


June 6: 
petition of 
Co., 


the 
Swan Lake 


Telephone Co.’s toll lines from 


Addison and 
MINNESOTA, 
Hearing at St. Paul on 
Western Buse 
Telephone Co., 


Townley. 


the 
Telephone 
Lines 11 


and 13, Fergus Falls Rural Telephone Co., 


Excelsior Rural Telephone Co., 
Telephone Co., 


Hoot Lake 


Horseshoe Lake Telephone 


Co., and Red River Rural Telephone Co. 
MIssourl. 

May 19: In the matter of the applica- 
tions of Central Missouri Telephone Co. 
to buy assets of Central Missouri Home 
Telephone Co., Lafayette Telephone Co,, 
Sweet Springs Telephone Co., Missouri 


River Telephone Co., 
Missouri 


Central 


Holt Telephone Co. ; 


Telephone Co. to issue 
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its capital stock; Central Missouri Tele- 
phone Co. for certificate of convenience 
and necessity; and Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. to own and hold stock of Cen- 
tral Missouri Telephone Co.; application 
of Indiana Central Telephone Co. to ac- 
quire and hold more than 10 per cent of 
the capital stock of the Central Missouri 
Telephone Co.; commission orders that 
its orders of March 5, 1930, in these cases 
sustaining the application of John A. Eby 
to intervene and for a rehearing in these 
causes be and are set aside, and that the 
original orders stand. 

May 20: Application approved of F. J. 
Steusse to sell and P. K. Higgins to pur- 
chase telephone exchange at Beaufort. 

May 23: Authorization given applica- 
tion for authority for the transfer of the 
properties, rights and assets of Midwest 
Telephone Co. to the United Telephone 
Co., Abilene, Kans., and purchase by the 
Unietd Telephone Co. and sale by their 
respective owners of telephone exchanges 
and systems at Rolla, Salem, Pilot Grove, 
Clifton City, Pleasant Green and Calhoun. 

June 1: New toll rate authorized to be 
effective between Osgood and Milan on 
joint application of Osgood Switchboard 
Co. of Osgood and Palmers Telephone Co. 
of Milan. 


June 3: Hearing at Oak Grove on pro- 
test of N. R. Holcomb et al. against the 


increased rates of the 
Co. of Oak Grove. 

June 4: Hearing at Harrisonville on ap- 
plications of the Western Telephone Corp. 
of Mo. to file a new rate schedule for 
service in Merwin, Creighton, Altona, 
Raymore, Archie, and Amsterdam. 

NEBRASKA. 

May 19: Application filed by 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


United Telephone 


Lincoln 
for authority 














Pat. Oct. 
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NEW PIONEER 


“Master Pulling Grip 


Type “M” 
The last word in CABLE 
GRIPS. 
Equipped with SOLID 
STEEL EQUALIZING 


LUG giving UNIVERSAL 
FLEXIBILITY to the 
strands of the GRIP at 
any angle pulling around 
bends or uneven conduits. 


The NEW FLEXIBLE 
STEEL BEAD PROTEC- 
TION gives entirely NEW 
WEARING SURFACES 
by ROTATING same on 
the shoulder of the GRIP. 
This GRIP is guaranteed 
to OUTWEAR a dozen 
ordinary old type Grips. 
Write us for 1930 descrip- 
tive matter and CATALOG 
on all kinds of CABLE 
GRIPS. 


MARTIN & SON 
PRO. CO., Inc. 


9 Ardsley Ct. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


















Note protection at corners 


Rialee. Insulated Staples 


Trade Mark 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insu- 
lation prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 

Pat. Nov. 1900 
Write for samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 


MASS. 


BOSTON. 


a 


ceiver, 











Railroad Ties, Bridge 


OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. Y. 


Creosoted Wood Conduit 


Timbers, Piles, Poles, Pa 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross Arms, Si 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires. 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 


Established 1881 


WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. 
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Topeka 


Telephone Financing 


As Originators and Underwriters of Independent Telephone 
Securities, we are in a position to render exceptionally 
‘ valuable financial services to small Telephone Companies. 


Municipal Utility Investment Company 
Pioneer Trust Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Wichita Tulsa 


Oklahoma City 








Mentioning TELEPHONY makes it a better paper. 


Whether it’s 


tion coil, 


the 


When you've got 
that’s good except for a broken 
part—then there’s 
get a new part—SUTTLE’S 


transmitter, 
condenser, 
make, 


Same 


Wuere to Get 


That Broken Part? 


a telephone 


one place to 


a generator, re- 
ringer, induc- 


or what not, 


Suttle can supply 
you with the rebuilt part that will 
service 
Just order what you need. 


as new. 


See our general catalog for 
prices on parts 
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eee ye Vlant— Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel fer Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. ea at EK. 
Member W. 8. E. 


1509 South Park Ave Springfield, Ill. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 


ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 











COFFEY SYSTEM & AUDIT CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CONSOLIDATED BLDG. INDIANAPOLIS 





Let us keep your books in our office 
—All but Subscribers’ Ledger— 
Write for information and cost 











SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 
TELEPHONE - BENE - GAS 

WATER - RAILW 
I at one 
CeOAGe. ILLINOES 
No. Wacker Drive 











During recent years 
I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
e® self of my services? 


JKPOMNSt, 


TELEPHONE 





Gi N 1035-6 Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS Building 














CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
W. C. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and rts, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of 
financing 


406 W. 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 

















W. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


2130 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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to publish and collect a reduced schedule 
for inside moves of telephone instruments. 

May 19: Application filed by Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority 
to publish and collect standard rate of $1 
a month for business extension stations at 
its Daykin exchange, instead of the 75 
cents a month charge inherited when the 
company recently purchased the property ; 
found reasonable, and permission granted 
as asked. 

May 19: Application filed by Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for validation 
of an authority to publish and collect cer- 
tain incoming and outgoing line rates at 
various exchanges. 

May 21: Application filed by the Cedar 
County Farmers Telephone Co., Harting- 
ton, for authority to increase rates when 
service has been changed to common 
battery. 

May 21: Application filed by Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority 
to increase rates at its Table Rock ex- 
change contingent upon changing of serv- 
ice from grounded magneto to metallic. 

New York. 

May 23: Order issued permitting the 
New York Telephone Co. to eliminate 
from its New York City tariff the season 
rate regulation for Sea Gate in the May- 
flower central office district. Under the 
present tariff the minimum rate for seven 
months for the season period (June 1 to 
September 1 of each year) is effective in 
this territory. The company stated to the 
commission that the character of the local- 
ity of Sea Gate has been changed from 
year to year until it has now reached a 
position where requirements for telephone 
service may be considered practically nor- 
mal and the season rate restriction is no 
longer necessary. The withdrawal of the 
season rate regulation will result in estab- 
lishing a normal minimum period of one 
month. 

May 23: Order issued placing the rates 
charged by the New York Telephone Co. 
in the territory served prior to January 1, 
1930, by the Sullivan Telephone Co. on 
the same basis as the rates in other sec- 
tions of the New York company’s terri- 
tory. The new rates are effective June 1. 

Callicoon, Jeffersonville, Lake Hunting- 
ton and White Lake are placed in group 
one. There is no change in the residence 
or rural business rates but the individual 
and four-party business rates are increased 
50 cents per month. Fallsburgh, Hurley- 
ville and Woodridge are placed in group 
one. The individual residence rate is de- 
creased 50 cents per month; the four-party 
residence rate, 25 cents; and no change is 
made in the rural residence, business or 
individual business rates. The four-party 
business rate is increased 25 cents. 

Monticello is placed in group 2. No 
change is made in the rural or four-party 
residence rates, while the individual resi- 
dence rate is decreased 50 cents per month. 
The individual business rate is increased 
50 cents; the two-party business, 75 cents, 
and the rural rate decreased 25 cents. 


OHIO. 
May 17: Van Wert Home Telephone 
Co. filed formal protest against the tenta- 


tive valuation of $317,967.58, fixed by the 
commission upon its properties in Van- 
Wert. 

The company, which is seeking rate in- 
creases, characterized as too low the re- 
production costs, and allowances for de- 
preciation, overheads and incidentals. De- 
ductions allocated to obsolescence accounts 
were termed arbitrary, unreasonable and 
unwarranted. 

The valuations were estimated as of 
July, 1929. 
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Telephone Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 


Specializing on Public Utilities 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











Universal Insulators 


will support your drop wires 

to your entire satisfaction 

and at a minimum cost. 

Are you a user? Samples 

free on request. 

Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














Creosoted 


CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 


CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash’ 




















SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


NILCO LAMP WORKS, INC., Emporium, Pcnnsylvania 

















CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E.L.3149 503 White Building 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 














NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 Fast Madison St., Chicago 











Republic Appraisal Company, Inc. 
Seaborn N. Vines, Pres. 

John C. Larkin, Vice-Pres. 
Specialists in valuation, engineering, 
management and accounting 
for telephone ae 

General Offices 
Chamber of , sd Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

















